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“The Deliverer” by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
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‘Purple and Fine Linen 


HAT was the mark of the 
nabob of ancient days. 


The purple was not the color we 
call by that name today. It was 
a rich, heavy crimson, the trade 
mark of ancient royalty! 


It was derived from the secretion 
from the head of a Mediterranean 
fish — a true paint because it 
preserved as well as beautified. 
The secret of this color — 
Tyrian purple—was lost with the 


passing of the Phoenician race. 


Today — whatever you need — 
Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
or Brushes — the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, 
with its interna- 

tional distribution, 

has a product that <\. 
exactly fills your re- \ 
quirements. Sold BY SA 

quality dealers; used 


by exacting painters. 
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Paint, Varnish-and Lacquer Factories, Milwaukee, Wis. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





IHE SCHOLASTIC believes in the 
educative value of extra-curricular 
activities, and it gives as much space to 
them as its obligations to its main pur- 
poses will permit. We have been fortunate 
this year in the calibre of the authorities 
who havé@prepared our articles on these 
subjects. A quartet of famous coaches 
gave us a remarkable football series. In 
this issue we present the first of two 
equally important articles by Dr. James 
Naismith of the University of Kansas, 
who invented the modern game of bas- 
ket-ball. Basket-ball players who think 
they know everything about the game 
should read these articles. 
' o 
ND, speaking of student activities, 
the last article in Dr. Glenn H. 
Woods’ stimulating series on the High 
School Orchestra will appear in the Feb- 
ruary 18 issue, and will deal with re- 
hearsals and programs. 


MONG our contributors this time 
are Mr. Louis Shores, chief of the 
Newspaper Division of the New York 
Public Library, who is making some ex- 
citing researches in the antiquarian side 
of journalism; Mr. Uthai V. Wilcox, the 
well-known Washington correspondent; 
and Miss Marian Gill, a Brooklyn 
teacher who has done extensive graduate 
work in folk literature. 
1} 
IHE Booklover’s Map of America, by 
Paul M. Paine, on the two central 
pages, is the first of several similar maps, 
not confined to America or to literature, 
which, we are confident, will prove enor- 
mously popular and will start many new 
thought-trains in readers’ heads. 


NY benighted soul who is not yet 
aware that the Student-Written 
Number and the Scholastic Awards for 
1928 are rapidly approaching, weuld do 
well to read the announcement on page 
26. That number is going to be a 
“knockout,” and you’d better order early. 
o 


E have said little about our stamp 

page because the space we can 
devote to it is so limited. Yet we find 
that both stamp collectors and advertisers 
are aware of its interest and. information 
value. The column is expertly edited by 
Mr. Frank L. Wilson, editor of the 
“Stamp Echo.” It does not appear in 
every issue, but this time Mr. Wilson dis- 
cusses ““Watermarks” most entertainingly. 
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ary, 1728, is now but a vague name to the general 

student. To the young and successful Benjamin Frank- 
lin of pre-Revolutionary days, Cotton Mather and his say- 
ings were as well known as Will Rogers is to the millions 
who read today the weekly magazine which Benjamin 
founded. Benjamin Franklin tells us of the motto, “Be Brief,” 
which warned loquacious loiterers in Mather’s study. Cot- 
ton, the son of Increase Mather, a minister of Boston, was 
an infant prodigy. From his diaries: one finds that he could 
speak and write Latin readily at eleven; by the time he was 
15, he had added Greek and Hebrew. “I composed Hebrew 
exercises,” he wrote in his diary, “and ran through the 
other __ Sciences, that Academical Students ordinarily fall 
upon.” He entered Harvard University at 12, and his record 
as one of the three es graduates from ‘that institution 
still stands. 

Harvard played an important part in his life's conflicts. 
His father was president of the University for many years, 
only to be deposed in a fashion which he regarded as humil- 
iating. Increase Mather’s retirement was followed by a 
change of policy, which in the opinions of himself and of his 
loyal son, Cotton, marked a departure from the fundamental 
religious principles upon which Harvard was founded. Cot- 
ton Mather never relinquished his ambition to be president 
of Harvard and was bitterly disappointed when others were 
elected in his stead. It became his custom to indulge him- 
self in one of his fasts when the “colledge” celebrated its 
commencements with those “diversions” he did not approve. 


Cw.” MATHER, whose death occurred in Febru- 


— 


The Scholar of the Puritans 


Cotton Mather (1663-1728) is summed up by 
Washington Irving from the Pelham portrait of 
Mather, now at the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, herewith reproduced. Commenting upon 
the Mather thus revealed, Irving wrote: “he 
thought excellently well of himself; and his 
rotund cheeks, ponderous ugg, and prominent 
flashing eyes show it. There seemed not very 
much of the severely Puritanic in him, too much 
pomp and bounce; perhaps too amiable, and too 
profuse of the eulogistie comments with which 
he wrapped the memory of his friends.” 

Washington Irving says Cotton Mather as a 
literary man (he had more than 400 works pub- 
lished) : “The great Cotton Mather soared above 
colleges: and his ponderous sentences, lopsided 
with Latin, are a wonderment forever to the 
readers of the Magnalia, or of whatever he wrote. 
He was indeed a most erudite man—as erudition 
was then measured—learning easily and always: 
caring less for accuracy than for quantity—assim- 
ilating crudest nuggets of knowledge and whip- 
ping all sorts of citations into his text—sometimes 
inapt—often vain-glorious, but never with less be- 
tween covers than would tax a wakeful and heav- 


ily freighted mind.” 


Cotton Mather’s personal pique at Harvard resulted in his 
turning his attention toward the “college” at New Haven, 
which had been founded in 1700, without any endowment, 
and which, unlike Harvard, was (in 1718) austerely Calvin- 
istic. Mather’s endeavors to accomplish “good intentions” 
and his displeasure with Harvard, bore fruit in his diary no- 
tation early in 1718. He soliloquized: “What shall I do for 
the welfare of the Colledge at New Haven? I am inclinable 
to write unto a wealthy East-India merchant at London, who 
may be disposed on Several Accounts, to do for that Society 
and Colony.” In his letter to the wealthy East-India mer- 
chant, Elihu Yale, he said: “Sir, though you have your felici- 
ties in your family, which I pray God continue and multi- 
ply, yet certainly if what is forming at New Haven might 
wear the name of Yale Colledge, it would be better than a 
name of sons and daughters. And your munificence might 
easily obtain for you such a commemoration.” Thus it was 
that Yale received its first substantial gift and its name. 

His family life was complex—he had fifteen children, and 
innumerable in-laws who conducted themselves at times in 
ways distasteful to the ecstatically pious Cotton. Frequent 
and violent sickness laid the entire family low. During the 
smallpox epidemic when Cotton Mather urged vaccination— 
the first person in America to do so-—he was threatened by 
the populace. When his children were ill he fasted and 
prayed. He wrote: “I purposed that I would grow yet more 
Fruitful in my Conversation with my Little Birds, and Feed 
them with more frequent and charming Lessons of Religion.” 
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The Deliverer 


By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


of the Lord.” 

The great lady pointed with a sigh of pleasure 

to the canvas hung between a Greuze and a Watteau. 

“Ah, is there anyone like LeMaury! Alone in the eigh- 

teenth century he had eyes for the world of wood and 

stream. You poets and critics, why do you never write 

of him? Is it true that no one knows anything of his 
life?” 

The young writer hesitated. “I do not think I exag- 
gerate, madame, when I say that I alone in Paris know 
his history. He was a compatriot of mine.” 

“Oh, come Mr. Everett, LeMaury an American! With 
that name!” 

“He called himself LeMaury after his protector, the 
man who brought him to France. His real name was 
Everett, like my own. He was cousin to one of my great- 
grandfathers.” 

“Ah, an old family story? That is the best kind. You 
must tell it to me.” 

“I will write it for you, madame.” 

i, 

At the foot of Hemlock Mountain spring came late 
that year, now a century and a half gone by, as it 
comes late still to the remote back 


- SHALL not die but live; and declare the works 


look out at the budding trees, and by taking from his 
store of sermons a different one from that he had in- 
tended to preach. It was his duty to scourge natural 
man out of the flock committed to his charge by an 
angry and a jealous God, and he had felt deep within 
him a damnable stirring of pleasure as the perfumed 
breath of the new season had blown across his face. If 
the annointed of the Lord had thus yielded to the in- 
sidious wiles of unregenerate nature, what greater dan- 
gers lay in wait for the weaklings under his care! The 
face of his son Nathaniel, as he came back from the 
brook, his slender body leaning sideways from the 
weight of the dripping bucket, told the shepherd of souls 
that he must be on his guard against the snares of the 
flesh. 

The boy’s thin, dark face, so astonishingly like his 
father’s, was lifted toward the sky as he came stumbling 
up the path, but his eyes were everywhere at once. Just 
before he reached the door, he set the bucket down with 
a cry of ecstasy and darted to the edge of the garden, 
where the peas were just thrusting green bowed heads 
through the crumbling earth. He knelt above them 
breathless, and looked up to the maple-twigs, over which 
a faint reddish bloom had been cast in the night, beyond 
to the lower slopes of the moun- 





valley, lying high among the Green 
Mountains; but when it came it 
had a savor of enchantment un- 
known to milder regions. The first 
day of spring was no uncertain 
date in Hillsboro, then as now. 
One morning, generally about the 


Faith that Removes Mountains 


“Seen from -a considerable dis- 
tance,” says Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
in a letter to the editors of The Scho- 
lastic, “Ethan Allen is the original 


of the deliverer.” Students of Ameri- 


tain, delicately patterned with in- 
numerable white stems of young 
birch-trees. 

His father came to the door and 
called him. “Nathaniel!” 

He sprang up with guilty haste 
and went toward the house. A 





middle of May, people woke up 
with the sun shining in their eyes, 
and the feeling in their hearts that 
something had happened in the 
night. 

In the year of our Lord 1756 
this event fell upon a Sabbath, a 
fact which the Reverend Mr. Ev- 
erett commemorated by a grim 
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can history will be interested in trac- 
ing the resemblances between the 
dauntless Captain Gideon Hall and 
Ethan Allen, leader of the Green 
Mountain Boys of Vermont, of whom 
so many interesting anecdotes remain. 

“The Deliverer,” from Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher's Hillsboro People, is 
reprinted by permission of Henry 
Holt and Co., Publishers. 








shriveling change of expression 
came over him. 

The minister began, “A wise son 
heareth his father’s instructions ; 
but a scorner heareth not rebuke.” 

“I hear you, father.” 

“Why did you linger in the 
garden and forget your duty?” 

“II cannot tell you, father.” 





“Do you mean you do not know why?” 

“T cannot say I do not know.” f 

“Then answer me.” 

Nathaniel broke out desperately, “I cannot, father— 
I know no words—I was—it is so warm—the sun shines 
—the birches are out—I was gla a : 

The minister bowed his head sadly. “Aye, even as I 
thought. Sinful lust of the eye draggeth you down to 
destruction. You whose salvation even now hangs in the 
balance, for whose soul I wrestle every night in prayer 
that you may be brought to the conviction of sin, ‘you 
were glad.’ Remember the words, ‘If I prefer not Jerus- 
alem above my chief joy, may my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth’.” 

Nathaniel made no reply. He caught at the door, look- 
ing up wretchedly at his father. When the minister 
turned away without speaking again, he drew a long 
breath of relief. 

Breakfast was always a silent meal in the Everett 
house, but on Sabbath mornings the silence had a heavy 
significance. The preacher was beginning then to work 
himself up to the pitch of storming fervor which made 
his sermons so notable, and his wife and son cowered 
under the unspoken emanations of the passion which 
later poured so terribly from the pulpit. The Reverend 
Mr. Everett always ate very heartily on Sabbath morn- 
ings, but Nathaniel usually pushed his plate away. 

As a rule he walked to church between his father and 
his mother, like a little child, although he was now a tall 
lad of sixteen, but today he was sent back for a psalm- 
book, forgotten in the hurry of their early start. When 
he set out again, the rest of the village folk were all in 
the meeting-house. The sight of the deserted street, 
walled in by the forest, lying drowsily in the spring sun- 
shine, was like balm to him. He loitered along, free from 
observation, his eyes shining. A fat old negro woman 
sat on a doorstep in the sun, the only other person not 
in meeting. She was a worn-out slave from a Connecticut 
seaport, who had been thrown in for good measure in a 
sharp bargain driven by the leading man of Hillsboro. 
A red turban-like cloth was bound above her black face, 
she rested her puffy black arms across her knees and 
erooned a monotonous refrain. Although the villagers 
regarded her as imbecile, they thought her harmless, and 
Nathaniel nodded to her as he passed. She gave him a 
rich laugh and a “Good morrow, Marse Natty, good 
morrow !” 

He moved on to the meeting-house, from which there 
now burst forth a harshly intoned psalm. He lingered 
for a moment at the door, gazing back at the translu- 
cent greens of the distant birches gleaming against the 
black pines. A gust of air perfumed with shad-blossoms 
blew past him, and with this in his nostrils he entered 
the whitewashed interior and made his way on tiptoe 
up the bare boards of the aisle. 

Il. 

After meeting, the women and children walked home 
to set out the cold viands for the Sabbath dinner, while 
the men stood in a group on the green before the door 
for a few minute’s conversation. 

“Verily, Master Everett, the breath of the Almighty 
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was in your words this day as never before,” said one of 
them. “One more such visitation of the anger of God and 
your son will be saved.” 

“How looked he when they bore him out?” asked the 
minister faintly. His face was very white. 

The other continued, “Truly, reverend sir, your set- 
ting forth of the devil lying in wait for the thoughtless, 
and the lake burning with brimstone, did almost affright 
me who for many years now have known myself to be of 
the elect. I could not wonder that terrors melted the 
soul of your son.” 

“How looked he when they bore him out?” repeated 
the minister impatiently. 

The other answered encouragingly, “More like death 
than life, so the women say.” The minister waved the 
men aside and went swiftly down the street. The old 
negress stopped her song. After he had passed she 
chuckled slowly to herself, thrust her head up sideways 
to get the sun in a new place, and began her crooning 
chant afresh. 

“How is the boy?” asked the minister of his wife as he 
stepped inside the door. “Not still screaming out and—” 

Mistress Everett shook her head reassuringly. “Nay, 
he is quiet now, up in his room.” 

Nathaniel lay on his trundle bed, his eyes fixed on 
the rafters, his pale lips drawn back. At the sight his 
father sat down heavily on the edge of the bed. The 
boy sprang upon him with a cry, “Oh, father, I see fire 
always there—last winter when I burned my finger— 
oh, always such pain!” 

The minister’s voice broke as he said, “Oh, Nathaniel, 
the blessed ease when all this travail is gone by and thou 
knowest thyself to be of the elect.” 

Nathaniel screamed out at this, a fleck of froth show- 
ing on his lips. “That is the horrible thing—I know I 
am not one of the saved. My heart is all full of carnal 
pleasures and desires. To look at the sun on the hillside 
—why I love it so that I forget my soul—hell—God—” 

The fever of excitement left the boy and he fell down 
with his face in the pillow to lie there motionless until 
his parents went out for second meeting, leaving him 
alone in the house. “Confidence must be rooted out of his 
tabernacle,” said his father sternly. “The spirit of God 
is surely working in his heart in which I see many of my 
own besetting sins.” 

Nathaniel sprang up, when he heard the door shut, 
with a distracted idea of escape, now that his’ jailers 
were away, and felt an icy stirring in the roots of his 
hair at the realization that his misery lay within, that 
the walls of his own flesh and blood shut it enexorably 
into his heart forever. He threw open the window and 
leaned out. 

The old negress came out of the woods at the other 
end of the street, her turban gleaming red. She moved 
in a cautious silence past the meeting-house, but when 
she came opposite the minister’s house, thinking herself 
alone, she burst into a gay, rapid song, the words of 
which she so mutilated in her barbarous accent that only 
a final “Oh, Molly-oh!” could be distinguished. She car- 
ried an herb basket on her arm now, into which she 
looked with great satisfaction. (Continued on Page 27) 
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The Little Vermonter 


ra ARIETY is what life needs to 

be well rounded,” Dorothy Can- 
field once told me. “You should know 
country life as well as city life. You 
should mingle intimately with people 
of other countries than your own—liv- 
ing among them, not merely traveling 
through their cities. As an American, it 
would be well to have at least part 
of your education in an entirely dif- 
ferent section of the country from 
that in which you live.” 

She herself, to be sure, had a good 
start in this matter of varied exper- 
iences. Her father was president of § 
a number of colleges in the Middle 
West—one in Kansas, and Ohio 
State University—while in his later 
years he was librarian at Columbia 
University. Her mother, who by tak- 
ing a trip around the world at eighty- 
one unaccompanied by any member 
of her family—dying on the Indian 
Ocean, she said, would really be no 
different from dying in one’s bed at 
home—is an artist and author. Part 
of Dorothy Canfield’s childhood was 
passed in playing about her mother’s 
studio in the Latin Quarter. She 
once observed that bohemia had no 
lure if you had known it in child- 
hood! There were other weeks in 
French convent schools—still an- 
other phase of life to add to her col- 
lection of experiences. For quite a 
period in the early days of her mar- 
riage she lived in Italy. 

No one of our novelists has had the 
charge of writing autobiography laid 
at her door more frequently than has 
Dorothy Canfield. It is irritating of 
course, and yet so completely does she 
identify herself with her characters 
that it is not strange. If today she suf- 
fers and plans with Mrs. Bascomb of 
Her Son’s Wife, even more did she 
laugh and dream and have moods of 
terrifying seriousness with Marise of 
The Brimming Cup. The practical side 
of her also finds echo in Marise and her 
neighborliness. Dorothy Canfield has 
always contributed her share—though 
I am inclined to doubt her statement 
that her neighbors scarcely know that 
she writes, since they see her only as a 
human being. It is clearly a well-worn 
path which leads up the mountain to 
“Fishers’.”” 

Living in Vermont on the mountain, 
the Fishers are interested in reforesta- 


By Dorothea Lawrance Mann 


tion. There is a fine tract planted and 
preserved in memory of Dorothy: Can- 
field’s father. The work naturally was 
interrupted by their four war years in 
France. It is strange to think of their 
selling their wood in Vermont that they 
might live in France and do war work 
there. There has been another year in 





DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


Miss Mann’s interesting article about the 
author of “The Deliverer’”’ is reprinted by 
bermission from The Bookman. 


France since the war, and several sum- 
mers, for the Fisher children must be 
at least bilingual and their mother 
wanted them to learn early what she 
describes as the Franch habit of good 
work. Good work which demands care 
in its every detail is not bad as an ideal 
for living. Too many Americans are 
satisfied with shoddy accomplishments 
and even with shoddy dreams. 

Dorothy Canfield was one of those 
who worked on The American Maga- 
sine in its youthful days. She was also 
secretary of the Horace Mann School 
for two or three years. As a matter of 
fact, The Squirrel Cage was not her 
first book. though it was her first big 
success. She had taken her Ph.D. in 
1904, had married in 1907, and this 
novel was published in 1912. 

Her educational books were published 
later under the name of “Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher,” to the confusion of not + 


few readers. The educational books 
have become a thing of the past, but I 
have an idea that they subtly modified 
all her work. 

Ever since their marriage in 1907, 
the Fishers have made their home on 
Mrs. Fisher’s grandfather’s farm in 
Arlington. It was the tenant farmer’s 
house which they took for their own, 
and Mr. Fisher has done the re- 
modeling himself. Mrs. Fisher can 
show a series of snapshots revealing 
the gradual changes made in_ the 
bare little New England farmhouse. 
She might live in New England, but 
Mrs. Fisher vowed she would never 
allow herself to be bound, as so many 
New England housewives were bound, 
by mere possessions. A home was a 
necessity, but it should not be so 
precious that one could not use it or 
leave it. Life meant more than things ! 
Consequently Dorothy Canfield 
would have nothing in her house on 
which she could not easily turn the 
key when the spirit of wandering 
came upon her anew. The fine art of 
living, she felt, was something more 
than caring for a house and the dust- 
ing of furniture. She must have lived 
up to her creed, for the little house 
on the mountain has been closed for 
a year or more at a time. It was 
empty several years at the time of 
the war, and the key must have been 
left in Vermont, for when the family 
came home from France they found 
the house open and a supper awaiting 
them—though their neighbors had 
shown the tact to let them enjoy their 
homecoming unobserved. 

Within recent years Dorothy Can- 
field, the short story writer, has been 
almost completely superseded by Dor- 
othy Canfield, the novelist. Once, how- 
ever, it hung in the balance in which 
medium she would excel. There were 
two volumes of Vermont stories pub- 
lished before the war. Home Fires in 
France and The Day of Glory were 
volumes of war stories actually written 
while the author was engaged in war 
work in France. The last of these books 
was an especially memorable event in 
her career. These war stories must have 
been struck off at white heat. There is 
no other accounting for them. 

Very early I discovered that Mrs. 
Fisher’s characters are real people to 

(Coneluded on Page 7) 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Origin and Growth of Basket-ball 


ASKET-BALL, unlike the great 

majority of our games, is not a re- 
sult of evolution but is a modern 
synthetic product of the office. The 
principles were established before any 
attempt was made to test its value. Its 
first description in print was in the 
Triangle, the school paper of the Y. 
M. C. A. College at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in the issue of January, 
1892, and appeared under the heading 
“A New Game.” In the thirty-six 
years of its existence it has been car- 
ried to the ends of the earth and is to- 
day in all probability one of the most 
widely known and played of all the 
games. Its popularity and extensive 
introduction are due primarily to three 
factors. First, there was an absolute 
need for such a contribution. Second, 
it was founded upon fundamental prin- 
ciples. And, third, it was produced in 
an international institution which gave 
it a world interest. 

Let us look for a few moments at 
the conditions which surrounded physi- 
cal education in the early nineties. It 
was confined almost exclusively to gym- 
nastics, coming from a two-fold source, 
the apparatus work of the German 
system and the free-hand work of the 
Swedish. Athletics, as we know them 
today, were very little used in the 
work of a department of physical edu- 
cation—games hardly at all. About this 
time there was a growing interest in 
games because of their human interest 
and their adaptability for intercollegi- 
ate contests. There had been a steady 
growth in these contests from the 
seventies when intercollegiate sports 
really began, but they were outside of 
the scope of physical education. In- 
dividuals who in the fall season took 
part in football found that in the winter 
season apparatus work was more or 
less tiresome and uninteresting. This 
left a period of physical inaction for a 
great many persons who enjoyed par- 
ticipation in a wholesome form of com- 
petition. Basket-ball was a deliberate 
attempt to supply a game for the winter 
season that would have the same in- 
terest for the young man that football 
has in the fall and baseball in the 
spring. There was a place that should 
be filled and which apparently has been 
filled by basketball. 

The principles upon which the game 
was based were, first, that it should de- 
mand of, and develop in, the player, 


By James Naismith, M.D. 


the highest type of physical efficiency. 
This type, in the mind of the writer, 
was the agile, graceful, and. expert, 
rather than the massive muscular man 
on the one hand, or the cadaverous 
greyhound type on the other. This 
necessitated that every man should do 
approximately the same kind of work; 
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From Dr. Naismith’s modest account, one 
would scarcely realize that it was he, the 
‘Father of Basket-ball,” who was almost sole- 
ly responsible for the invention of that 
“synthetic product of the office.” This his- 
toric event occurred in 1892 while he was 
Director of Physical Education at the Inter- 
national Y.M.C.A. College at Springfield, 
Mass. Dr. Naismith is a Canadian by birth, 
and a graduate of McGill University and 
the University of Colorado Medical School. 
He has been prominent in physical education 
and athletics. for forty years and has been 
since 1898 Physical Director at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. He is the author of several 
authoritative books on basket-ball, particular- 
ly on the rules of the game. 


that he should be able to reach, jump, 
move, and act easily and quickly. La- 
crosse is the ideal game to develop this 
type of individual, but it was an impos- 
sibility to adapt it for an indoor 
sport. The game we sought should em- 
body the same factors, however. 

The second principle was that skill 
in it should be easily acquired, so that 
any one could make a fair showing 
without a long period of practice. It 


was necessary therefore, to have very 
little apparatus and that so easily han- 
dled that anyone might make a start. 
The conclusion, therefore, was that it 
should be played with a large light 
ball. The only ball of the description 
was the association football, and this 
was the first ball that was used. 

The third principle was that on ac- 
count of the size and conditions of the 
various gymnasiums of the country at 
that time, it could be played in any 
ordinary gymnasium. It is rather in- 
teresting to note that in the last twenty 
years the gymnasiums have been greatly 
enlarged and the court has been stan- 
dardized. The gymnasium in which 
basket-ball was first played was 45 x 
60 feet, and when the goals were nailed 
to the running track it left a field 35 x 
45 feet in which to play the game, with 
nine men on a side. As it became more 
skillful, the size of the court was en- 
larged, the maximum being 90 x 50 feet, 
and the size of the team was reduced 
to five. These changes have permitted 
the introduction of scientific attack and 
defense. 

The peculiarities of basket-ball which 
differentiate it from other games and 
which have been the distinguishing 
features ever since are these: 

First, the player cannot run with 
the ball in his possession, yet can han- 
dle it with his hands. This eliminates 
such factors as tackling in order to stop 
the runner, and thus made it possible to 
play it indoors. 

Second, the goal is horizontal, thus 
eliminating the effort to throw the ball 
with as much speed as possible in order 
to score, as in hockey and lacrosse. The 
ball must be thrown in a curve, and 
this necessitates just so much speed 
and no more, again adapting it for an 
indoor game. 

Third, in starting the game or at any 
time when it is necessary, the ball is 
thrown up between two players who 
have an equal chance of getting it. 

The progress of basketball has been 
phenomenal since 1891. It has spread 
to almost every country and the rules 
have been translated into French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Turkish, Chinese, 
and probably others. 

The game has developed along three 
different lines—the amateur, the pro- 
fessional, and the girls’ game. Each 
has its qwn set of rules adapted to the 
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varying conditions. The number of 
students playing basketball in all prob- 
ability exceeds that of any other game 
on account of its extensive as well as 
its intensive spread. It is played in 
nearly every high school throughout the 
United States. There are in Indiana 
719 high school teams; in Illinois, 725, 
outside of Chicago; 540 in Kansas; 431 
in Ohio; 390 in South Dakota, and so 
throughout the country. In ten of the 
middle states there are 3,957 high 
school teams competing for champion- 
ships. Each of these represents a cen- 
tre of some kind, a small village, town, 
city, or school district. 


In some of the larger cities there are 
a great number of teams organized 
into leagues, such as Sunday school, 
church, commercial houses, industrial 
plants, and almost any kind of organ- 
ization. Omaha has 250 of these teams; 
Kansas City, 300; and it is reported 
that there are 9,000 teams in and 
around New York City. It has been 
estimated that 15,000,000 persons are 
playing basket-ball today. 


The value of basketball to a com- 
munity is measured by this multitude of 
players rather than by the high degree 
of skill shown by college and club 
teams. In the winter season when the 
great outdoors is more or less closed 
for activities, young people can get 
wholesome recreation in almost any 
kind of a large room. 


Passing along the streets of a small 
mining village recently, I was attracted 
by shouts coming from a_ storeroom, 
and looking in, I saw a game of bas- 
ket-ball in full swing in a room that 
one would expect to find filled with 
tobacco smoke and revelry. The play 
was fast and furious and the spectators 
were unable to smoke or chew on ac- 
count of their enthusiasm for the game 
and their vociferous cheering. I could 
not but feel that a game was well worth 
while that could-have such a wholesome 
influence on the populace, and yet there 
are thousands of such groups assem- 
bled every night. The homes of the 
wealthy frequently have basket-ball 
goals in the yard, and in alleys it is a 
common sight to find barrel-hoops 
nailed to the side of a barn. Outside of 
school hours you will find from four 
to a dozen boys playing a game or 
throwing goals. 

The development of skill has gone 
hand in hand with the extension of the 
game, and it seems as if no one ever 
became so skillful that he was not con- 
tent to practice throwing goals from 
difficult angles, dribbling his way 
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Basket-ball is a game 
for everyone, as Dr. 
Naismith shows. It has 
become the major 
winter sport in prac- 
tically all American 
high schools and col- 
leges. Our illustra- 
tions show (above) 
the giant basketball 
team of Villanova Col- 
lege, all the members 
of which are over six 
feet in height; (be- 
low) a tense moment 
in an outdoor game in 
a Southern girls’ 
school. Another article 
by Dr. Naismith con- 
taining ‘practical ad- 
vice on playing will 
appear in the next 

issue. 





through imaginary opponents, and leap- 
ing into the air to send the ball through 
the hoop. I have tried in vain to ana- 
lyze the lure that leads students to 
practice hours at a time with no com- 


petition but themselves. It is this in- 
terest that makes the game so valuable, 
and yet may become a source of evil to 
physical education. It is so easy for a 
director to toss the basket-ball on the 
floor and have a class provide their own 
leadership and get their own exercise, 
sometimes to the neglect of other forms 
that might be of more value to the 
school child, such as tumbling, rope 
climbing, and other exercises that de- 
velop the upper part of the body and 
the vital organs. Basket-ball has an 
important place in the scheme of phys- 


_ical education, but it is not all of it. 


It is pre-eminently suited as a re- 
creative sport for young men who are 
already well developed; or for the de- 
velopment of agility, skill, physical 
judgment, and initiative in any age. 





The Little Vermonter 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


hér. She talks of them as she talks of 
her friends. I observed it first when she 
was talking of Barbara Marshall and 
her children Sylvia and Judith in The 
Bent Twig. One reason why her char- 
acters are so vividly realized is the fact 
that they are always in families, and 
they have all the human connections 
which real people possess. 

Dorothy Canfield’s sense of humor is 
keen but she has not wit. Neither does 
she indulge in the epigram. She has 
done very effective scenes but she is 
not a quotable novelist. It comes back, 
I should say, to the fact that with her 
the story is the thing. Very: earnest 
people are seldom witty. They have 
not time to indulge in sideshow. Wit is 
for those with time to play upon words. 
Dorothy Canfield is concerned with 
ideas and with people. 


The later Dorothy Canfield is a trifle 
breathless and a trifle breath-taking, as 
though she found life bounded for the 
promulgation of her ideas. There is such 
dynamic force in her. Something has to 
happen. She will not let you be leisure- 
ly and complacent. Life is so short and 
there is so much to be experienced and 
enjoyed and accomplished. It is the 
fundamentals of living and not the 
fashions and by-words of the moment 
which concern her. Perhaps too it is be- 
cause she lives away from cities and re- 
fuses to be harried by the unimportant. 
She is modern and she has been a radi- 
cal, but life is more than either, and she 
sticks close to the eternal truths. That 
is why she can be so completely fear- 
less. That is why she holds out both 
hands to life. 
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Laying Down the Rules 
The Story of the United States Bureau of Standards 


T is practically impossible to think 

of any common form of measure- 
ment that is not standardized. From 
clock ticks to money the standard must 
be accurate and unvarying. Uncle Sam 
has succeeded better at this than the 
ancient King of Babylon. The Baby- 
lonian monarch used his foot while 
Uncle Sam uses his head, or rather the 
brains of the best scientists obtainable. 
In ancient days the king’s foot was a 
standard of measurement throughout 
the realm while America uses light 
waves. Science has found no other 
thing as fundamentally constant in 
nature as the wave length of a speci- 
fied kind of light. 


In a group of severe looking brick 
buildings at Washington, Uncle Sam 
has nearly a thousand scientists and 
technicians constantly engaged in 
standardizing almost every conceivable 
act, object, and business of life. At the 
Bureau of Standards this duty becomes 
a delicate matter of machinery and skill 
and perception. Recently an apparatus 
for measurement of time to an accuracy 
of one hundred thousandths of a sec- 
ond was constructed. This is ten times 
as fine a measurement as has been at- 
tained by any previous method. One 
hundred thousandth of a second comes 
very close indeed to the vanishing point 
of time; but it is extremely important 
in some physical measurements whose 
value depends upon a close approach to 
absolute accuracy. Light, for instance, 
the yardstick of the universe, would 
speed nearly two miles during such a 
minute interval. The best watches keep 
a very close standard during twenty- 
four hours, but the seconds vary. A 
scientist of the Bureau of Standards 
must get inside of the second itself in 
order to be absolutely right. 


This new method of measuring time 
has five essential parts—a tuning fork, 
a pendulum swinging in a vacuum, a 
photo-electric cell, and oscillograph or 
tiny mirror mounted on two wires in a 
strong magnetic field, and a high-speed 
camera. The process starts with the 
pendulum. This is suspended and start- 
ed swinging inside a case from which 
the air has been pumped so that a 
vacuum is created. It is placed on bear- 
ings adjusted so nicely that friction is 
at a minimum, and there is very little 
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to stop this pendulum swinging in- 
definitely, once it has been started. It 
will swing for five hours, each complete 
swing taking half a second. 

Each time the pendulum in its swing 
passes a definite point (every half-sec- 
ond) a flash of light is let through a 
window in the case. This light falls 
upon a photo-electric cell placed just 
behind this window. In this cell the 
light generates a tiny current of elec- 
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t 
THE LARGEST TESTING MACHINE IN 
THE WORLD 
It has a capacity of ten million pounds com- 
pression for crushing building materials, etc., 
and is only one of hundreds of delicate ma- 
chines scattered through a dozen permanent 
buildings of a 45-acre plant. 


tricity with every flash—a current of 
not more than two or three millionths 
of an ampere. The current passes 
through a three-stage vacuum tube am- 
plifier where it is magnified about ten 
thousand times and from there passes 
to the oscillograph where it causes the 
mirror to vibrate at the same intervals 
as the swing of the pendulum. Attached 
to the apparatus is a tuning fork vi- 
brating at the rate of a thousand vibra- 
tions a second. 

Now the camera is so placed that the 
film is exposed to both the mirror vi- 
brations and the tuning fork vibrations. 
This film is forty feet long and the 
camera is electrically operated. Upon 
this film each vibration of the tuning 
fork causes a thin, black line to appear 
at regular intervals. The slower vibra- 


tions of the mirror cause heavier lines 
to appear at intervals. Thus the number 
of thin lines between two heavy lines 
represents the number of times the tun- 
ing fork has vibrated in half a second. 
Each of the thin lines represents a 
thousandth of a second, and measure- 
ments of the space between them can 
easily be made which will carry the 
time division into hundred thousandths 
of a second. 

This unbelievable accuracy is neces- 
sary in order to measure the vibratory 
rate of tuning forks. Incidentally, the 
experiment also assists in extremely ac- 
curate measurements of gravity. Both 
gravity and tuning forks touch every 
individual closely, and it is just such 
fundamental things that are studied by 
these federal technicians. Gravity is a 
power constantly depended upon, and 
without the tuning fork where would 
all the musical harmony, from jazz to 
symphony, go? 

Testing watches is a difficult prob- 
lem because of the length of their 
winding. But Science scratched its head 
and finally contrived an electrical de- 
vice which would do this trick. A col- 
lar, which is turned by electricity, is 
placed against the stem of the watch 
to be wound. It winds up a watch in 
the twinkling of an eye. This master 
testing of watches includes the use of 
specially constructed cabinets fitted 
with various heating devices that give 
a desired temperature, or iced air is 
sent through. The-Government gives 
the world accurate watchmakers by 
certifying to their ability. As a part 
of the examination which the American 
Institute of Watchmakers gives these 
candidates, each man is required to re- 
pair and adjust a broken watch. These 
watches are sent to the Bureau of 
Standards for testing. Unless each 
watchmaker does a good job he is de- 
nied a certificate. 


But the Bureau of Standards does 
not spend its whole time on watches 
and tuning forks, or the thousand and 
one other standards from threads on 
screws to kilowatt hours. It also does 
some searching for future standards. 
As a basis it has come to recognize nine 
numerical figures, which are fundamen- 
tal constants of the world that we now 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Last of the Victorians 


a4 HE chief of English letters has 
passed. A great poet, a brooding 
and courageous spirit, a staunch guard- 
ian of the integrity of literature,” said 
John Galsworthy of Thomas Hardy 
whose ashes were buried in Westminster 
Abbey, on January 16, at two o'clock, 
the same hour that his heart was buried 
in the grave of his first wife in Mell- 
stock churchyard on Egdon Heath. 
Attending the latter service were 
the common folk of Wessex, furze 
cutters, dairy maids, shepherds, whom 
he immortalized in his novels of Dor- 
setshire. Gathered around the ancient 
harmonium. of the church, the village 
choir, of whom he wrote in Under the 
Greenwood Tree, sang Lead Kindly 
Light at the same time that the hymn 
was being rendered on the abbey’s 
great organ and sung by the choir 
boys in scarlet cassocks, snowy sur- 
plices, and Elizabethan ruffs. For the 
agnostic who had expressed the wish 
to be buried on his native heath was 
laid away with the full and sumptuous 
ritual of the Church of England in 
the presence of the leading figures of 
English letters and public life. The 
lesson at the Abbey service was Eccles- 
iasticus xliv, “Let us now praise famous 
men—their bodies are buried in peace 
but their name liveth forevermore.” 


The tomb in Poet’s corner was a 
small cavity about a yard square, lined 
with purple, with a wider purple space 
in the center. Others who have been 
buried there are Shakespeare, Ma- 
caulay, Burns, Goldsmith, Dickens, 
who was the last novelist to be buried 
there prior to Hardy, and Tennyson, 
who was the last poet. As Dean Nor- 
ris recited the final words of the ritual, 
he sprinkled a handful of Dorset earth 
over the excavation. 


Thomas Hardy was born on June 2, 
1840, in a thatched cottage in Upper 
Hampton, three miles from Dorchester, 
in the very heart of the Wessex coun- 
try which was destined to become the 
background of his novels. His child- 
hood rambles made him familiar with 
the aspect of the moors in all their 
seasonal changes and in every sort of 
weather. From contacts with the vil- 
lagers and the natives of the country- 
side he early absorbed all the old leg- 
ends of the region, which has been the 
home in turn of the ancient Druids, the 
Romans, and the Anglo-Saxons. 


By Nicholas O'Neill 


At sixteen, Hardy was articled to a 
local architect. Thereafter he visited 
all the ruins, particularly the ecclesi- 
astical ones, in that part of the country 
sketching them and planning their re- 
storation. At twenty-two he went to 
London and a year later won two 
prizes in national competitions, one for 
an essay on colored brick and terra- 





THOMAS HARDY 


cotta and another for design. At this 
time he also devoted himself to the 
study of Greek, Latin and Science. The 
latter subject had taken on a new in- 
terest because of the work of Darwin. 
At the beginning of his literary ca- 
reer, as at the end, Hardy wrote 
poetry (Scholastic, Sept. 18, 1926). 
His first novel, The Poor Man and the 
Lady, written at the age of 27, was re- 
turned to him by George Meredith, who 
was then a reader for the publisher to 
whom he submitted it. He complained 
that the book lacked plot. Desperate 
Remedies, Hardy’s next novel, pub- 
lished in 1870, was criticized for hav- 
ing too much plot. Under the Green- 
wood Tree, published two years later, 
has been compared to a fine Dutch 
painting because of the excellence of 
the rustic picture it presents. It at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Green- 
wood, editor of the Cornhill Magazine, 
because it happened to bear his name. 


He read it and commissioned Hardy to 
write a serial for his magazine. Hardy 
wrote Far From the Maddening Crowd, 
which achieved a tremendous popular 
success. The Hand of Ethelberta came 
next, and the same year The Return of 
the Native. The latter book, though 
justly famous, has been criticized for 
exemplifying Hardy’s fault of allow- 
ing his wide knowledge to interrupt his 
creative writing. 

Following in rapid succession came 
The Trumpet Major, A Lodicean and 
Two on a Tower. Better known are 
The Mayor of Casterbridge, The Wood- 
landers, Wessex Tales, and A Group 
of Noble Dames. 

His most famous novel, Tess of the 
d’Urbervilles, appeared in 1891. Three 
years later came Life’s Little Ironies, 
a group of tragic, powerful short stor- 
ies. In 1895 he published Jude the Ob- 
secure, a novel of extraordinary tragic 
force. The Dynasts, his tremendous 
epic drama, followed later. 

Because of the tragic pessimism of 
these books, many readers objected to 
them. They found it almost impossible 
to face Hardy’s stoic presentation of 
the discrepancy between desire and 
destiny, between man’s splendid dreams 
and nature’s ultimate veto. Hardy saw 
himself as one who presented a tragic 
spectacle with a heart wrung with pity 
for the participants, but increasingly, 
he was termed “hard and bitter.” His 
resentment at this characterization led 
him at last to abandon novel-writing 
entirely and devote himself to poetry. 
In the latter field he has been recog- 
nized as the greatest of contemporary 
English poets. 

Some of his friends have deplored his 
burial in Westminster Abbey, saying 
that Hardy, who wished to be interred 
near his loved ones on Egdon Heath, 
would have termed the national funeral, 
with its pomp and ceremony, one of 
life’s little ironies. Others who also dis- 
approve the departure from Hardy’s 
expressed wishes, quote the lines of his 
dirge: 

My spirit will not haunt the mound 

Above my breast, 

But travel, memory possessed, 


To where my tremulous being found 
Life’s largest, best. 


My phantom—footed shape will go 
When nightfall grays, 

Hither and thither along the ways 

I and another used to know j 
In backward days. 4 
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How We Got Our Newspapers 


HE newspaper is older than print- 

ing itself. Indeed, it dates from the 
time when prehistoric man first in- 
dulged in gossip about his neighbor. 
Later, China claimed among its many 
other “firsts” the newspaper, which it 
printed from wooden blocks several cen- 
turies after the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. 

However that may be, we do know 
that newspapers were printed on the 
continent of Europe in manuscript 
form, long before Gutenberg and 
his press had appeared on the 
scene. It was the custom to place 
on the front page of these man- 
uscripts the four, cardinal points 
of the compass, thus:: 

N 


Ww—-E 
| 
S 
indicating that the paper con- 
tained information gathered 
from the four corners of the 
globe. But the journalistic prob- 
lem of conserving space soon 
forced a realignment of the 
points of the compass, thus: 
NEWS, and the manuscripts 
in England became known as 
“newspapers,” according to one 
story of their origin. 

But journalism as we know it 
made its debut with the invention of 
the printing press. The first printed 
newspaper appeared in Nuremburg in 
1457. For forty-one years it was pub- 
lished intermittently, appearing from 
time to time at the caprice of the pub- 
lisher. It was not till 1498 that a news- 
paper appeared periodically. The paper 
was called the Gazette, a name we use 
to this day. 

Later the daily paper appeared upon 
the scene for the first time. Frankfort 
was the. birthplace of this civilized ne- 
cessity, and Egenolf Emmel, its editor. 
is still looked upon as the father of 
journalism. 

England then followed Germany in 
adopting the newspaper and she made 
several important contributions to the 
journalistic profession. Nathaniel But- 
ters is the first reporter we have any 
knowledge of. He is definitely men- 
tioned in the records of the time as be- 
ing employed as a ‘‘newsgatherer,” an 


By Louis Shores 


entirely new position in English occu- 
pational life. It seems this Nathaniel 
Butters was employed by the nobility 
to collect information of general inter- 
est to be dispatched to those who could 
afford to pay for it. Thus the earliest 
papers in England were collected dis- 
patches called news-letters. In 1622 the 
first regular newspaper, known as the 
Weekly Gazette, appeared in London. 
Thereafter a number of similar publi- 
cations followed. 








THE FIRST CYLINDER PRESS IN THE UNITED STATES 


From an old wood-cut of the period. This press was made 
by the famous R. Hoe & Company in 1830 and was used 
to print the “Temperance Recorder” at Albany, N. TY. 


Another important contribution to 
journalism was made about this time 
by an Englishman. No less a person- 
age than the author of Robinson Cru- 
soe must be given credit for founding 
the now hollow honor of making a 
scoop. Defoe had an eye for news that 
was intensely modern and he often went 
to absurd extremes to put a sensation 
across in his paper first. For instance, 
it is told that at one time Defoe wished 
to publish the confession of a convict 
who was awaiting execution on the gal- 
lows. In order to make the confession 
appear real, Defoe entered into an 
agreement with the convict whereby he 
would receive the manuscript contain- 
ing the confession publicly for the sum 
of ten pounds. 

As had been expected, an immense 
throng turned out for the execution. 
When the hangman was about to slip 
the noose around the convict’s neck, 
Daniel Defoe came dashing in on horse- 


back, received the rolled manuscript 
from the condemned man’s hands, and 
departed amidst the amazement of the 
onlookers. Of course his newspaper sold 
by the thousands that day, but no one 
has yet explained what the convict did 
with the ten pounds paid to him. 

On January 1, 1788, the historic 
London Times was founded by the 
Walter family, which operated it 
through several generations. It may 
be considered the pioneer paper in 
modern newspaper method, and 
it was the Times that welcomed 
in many of the journalistic in- 
novations of the last century. 
For instance, it was the first 
newspaper to use power-driven 
presses, which it adopted in 
1814. 

Meanwhile, on the Continent 
and in America newspapers were 
being established everywhere. 
France followed England also 
with a Gazette. Indeed, the Ga- 
zette de France, founded by 
Renaudot in 1631, has continued 
down to the present day. Orig- 
inally issued in manuscript form, 
and distributed on the streets of 
Paris by “hawkers” and by 
“Mercury-women” (the names 
applied to newsboys and girls), 
it has passed through all of the 
various stages of newspaper de- 
velopment. Today it employs all of the 
modern methods that feature American 
newspaper production. 

In America, the first newspaper to 
appear was a monthly called the Co- 
lonial Press. It was published in Bos- 
ton for a short time and then in 1690 
it was suppressed. In 1704, the first 
regular newspaper was published in 
Boston by John Campbell. It was 
called the News-Letter, after its Eng- 
lish predecessor. The first religious 
paper appeared in the Middle West in 
1814. It was called the Recorder and it 
was edited by the Reverend John An- 
drews in Chillicothe, Ohio. Then daily 
and weekly papers sprang up all over 
the United States, until today every or- 
ganized group from the largest city to 
the smallest hamlet, every religious or- 
ganization, social clique, professional 
guild, trade union, or intellectual class 
has its printed newspaper. 
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Mother Goose on the East Side 


By Marian L. Gill 


Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-Eater, 
Had a wife and could not keep her. 
Doubtless you will inform me that 
he put her in a pumpkin shell, and in- 
sist that there he kept her very well. 
But the children of the East Side know 
better. Today’s Peter, unable to pay 
the rent of his lady’s modern pumpkin 
shell apartment, was much more prac- 
tical and thrifty than you suppose, and 
promptly and efficiently found a way 
out of his predicament: 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-Eater, 
Had a wife and could not keep her, 


Put her in a parcel sack, 
Got a stamp, and sent her back. 


Just as the cowboy ballads of the 
Western plains were chanted to the 
rhythm of beating hoofs, jingling spurs, 
and swaying bodies as the singers rode 
over the lone prairie, so in the cease- 
less merry-go-round of the East Side, 
where movement also abounds, Solly 
and Sarah and Sadie and Arax are 
creating queer songs of their own, mere 
Topsy-like rags and tatters of melody 
which have “jest growed;” elusive, 
evanescent, ever-changing, as gay, as 
crude, as noisy, as full of life, and as 
colorful, as is the East Side itself. 

Some of these chants are original; 
others are adaptations of those of a 
queer old lady, a quaint, odd, rather 
gaudily dressed sort of person, who is 
as much admired in the schools and 
playgrounds of the East Side today as 
she was long, long ago when Oliver 
Goldsmith fell in love with her, a whim- 
sical old dame—peaked hat, scarlet 
cloak, supercilious gander and all. 

We are told that the word “ballade”’ 
means “dancing-song,” and that origin- 
ally ballad-singing often formed the ac- 


companiment of dancing games or; 


rhythmic swaying of the body. Origin- 
ally? 

Hear Sadie, see Yetta, now in the 
heart of the East Side, ropes turning, 
feet stamping, small bodies swaying to 
the faseinating rhythm of queer chants, 
ditties weird and crude, part Mother 
Goose, part what? No one knows, ex- 





Folklore 


Serious gray-bearded university 
scholars devote their lives to studying 
such rags and tags of song and verse 
as these of the East Side children. 
Why? Because it is folklore, the spon- 
taneous creative outgrowth of a race. 
In the remaining issues of the semest- 
er, The Poetry Corner will be devoted 
to a comprehensive series on American 








folk poetry, edited by Orton Lowe. 





cept the subtle old dame herself, per- 
haps, as she stands there, smiling her 
cryptic smiles; unseen, unless you have 
very sharp eyes; hardly heard through 
the din of the push-carts. 

There are many queer rope-turning 
ditties, and although many of them are 
not modelled directly upon Mother 
Goose lines, in all of them may be heard 
the same sharp beat of rhythm, the 
same queer merry jingle that we find 
in the old dame’s original melodies. 
Many of them are concerned with 
matrimony, with “weddinks” and with 
wives, for the East Side considers it a 
disgrace to remain unwed. 

Here jumps Sadie, 

High and low, 

Will she get marriaged ? 
Yes or no? 

Yes, no, yes, no, the rope turns, un- 
til Sadie’s stumbling feet decide her 


Settlement children 
playing games 
city street. From such 
an environment as this 
grow up the curious 
adaptations and sub- 
stitutes for the old- 
fashioned Mother 
Goose rhymes. 


(Courtesy 
Kingsley Housc) 


in a 
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own fate. Sarah and Sadie display great 
discrimination in their choice of hus- 
bands. The gentlemen must measure 
up to certain ideals and standards. 

I am a fine-looking girl, 

Six-or eight-or ten years old, 

My mother made me a petticoat, 

All trimmed with gold, 

I wouldn’t marry a Butcherman, 

His hands are full of blood, 

I wouldn’t marry a Street-cleaner, 

His feet are full of mud, 

I wouldn’t marry a Polees’man 

He thinks he is the Boss, 

I'll only marry a Gentleman, 

Who takes me on his horse. 

From which it may be seen that 
young Lochinvar still remains a prime 
favorite with the ladies. After this orig- 
inal ditty has been sung, the well known 
rhyme of “Rich man, poor man, beggar 
man, thief” is chanted, until the whirl- 
ing rope foretells which variety of hus- 
band the lady is to get. 

Hear another, in which the modern 
wage-earning wife is mentioned. She 
may have her choice of husbands, in- 
deed, they are not only willing, but de- 
lighted, to meet her at the door: 

Charcoal Gussie, waiting at -the door, 

She can earn good money, 

Whom is she waiting for? 

For Izzy, for Solly, for Tony, for Sam— 

On and. on, till Charcoal Gussie’s or 
Sadie’s or Sarah’s feet falter, and her 
lucky fifty-fifty husband is selected. 

That, on the East Side as well as the 
West Side, nobody loves a fat man, is 
shown by the following dirge of the 
rope, in which Skinny, as usual, wins 
the race, while the snail-like Fat puffs 
on behind: 

Fat and skinny, 
Ran a race, 
All around the 
Steeple Chase. 
Fat fell down and 
Broke his face. (Turn, Sarah, turn.) 
Skinny said, “I 
Won the race.” 
Fat said, “It wasn’t fair.” 
Skinny said, 
“I don’t care’.” 
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Fat won, Skin won, Fat won, Skin 
won; until the Jumper, missing, decides 
who did. 

Among the pushcarts it would be 
strange indeed were there no ditty of 
buying and selling, and here it is: 

Sally on the water, 

Sally on the sea, 

Sally caught a blackbird, 

And couldn’t catch me. 

A penny’s worth of sugar, 

A penny’s worth of tea, 

I sold them for a nickel, 

And a ha, ha, hee’. 

Shut your door and then go lock it, 
How many cents are in my pocket? 

One cent, two cents, on and on the 
stamping feet count, until the stamper’s 
pockets are sometimes as full as those 
of King Midas. 

Sarah, Solly, Sadie, and Arax also 
have their own adaptations of the old 
lady’s sayings, gay modern additions 
to the old dame’s wardrobe, with a flare 
and a flounce and a style all their own. 

At today’s version of “One, two buc- 
kle my shoe,” Mother Goose gazes at 
the massive silver buckles on her well- 
worn shoes with rather a quizzical 
twinkle in her eyes, for it might well 
be called the modern Flapper’s Creed: 

One, two, 

What shall I do? 

Three, four, 

Dance some more. ° 
Five, six, 

See Tom Mix, 

Seven, eight, 

Stay out late. 

Nine, ten, 

Don’t be an old hen’. 

Here the gander emits a horrified 
hiss, and looks ready to fly away with 
Mother Goose, her buckles and all, 
when the news that London Bridge is 
falling down compels him to pause. 
“My fair Lady” seems to be the cause 
of its downfall, as she was of Adam’s, 
and the old bird waits, for he sees 
punishment, swift and sure, meted out 
to her; for the East Side believes in 
the ancient doctrine of an eye for an 
eye. After London Bridge has tumbled 
down, as it has from time immemorial, 
Solly and Sadie sing: 

With my key I'll lock you up, 

Lock you up, lock you up, 

With my key I'll lock you up, 

My fair lady. 

For why? Because— 

You're the one who stole my coat, 

Stole my coat, stole my coat, 


You’re the one who stole my coat, 
My fair lady. 


Fifty dollars you must pay, 
You must pay, you must pay, 
Fifty dollars you must pay, 
My fair lady. 

If my fair lady insists that she is 
penniless, and cannot pay, the song 
continues, for the East Side knows that 
there are numerous and peculiar ways 


of raising cash of which my fair lady 
may be as yet unaware: 
Then you'll have to hock your watch, 
Hock your watch, hock your watch, 
Then you'll have to hock your watch, 
My fair lady. 

Solly and Sadie do not believe that 
two can live as cheaply as one, and give 
Little Tommy Tucker a warning he 
should heed: 

Little Tommy Tucker, 

Singing for his supper, 

What shall he eat now? 

Rye broad, no butter. 

He should make some mon’ey, 
To buy a fork and knife, 

If he don’t get rich quick, 

He won't get a wife. 

The democratic old dame in “Sing a 
Song of Sixpence” tells not only of the 
lucky queen in the parlor eating bread 
and honey, but of the humble maid in 
the garden hanging up the clothes. You 
remember that: 

The maid was in the garden, 
Hanging up the clothes, 

When along flew a blackbird, 
And nipped off her nose. 


Unsatisfied to leave the unfortunate 
maid in such a noseless state, kind- 
hearted Arax and Sarah continue: 

She went to the doctor, 

To get a new nose, 

And when she came back, 
She couldn’t smell a rose. 

That woman is no longer the clinging 
vine which flourished so luxuriously 
when Mother Goose was young is shown 
by the following ditty, an account of 
that notorious rake, Georgy Porgy. Per- 
haps he did in Oliver Goldsmith’s time 
and got away with it, but hear the 
modern version: 

Georgy, Porgy, 
Pudding and Pie, 
Kissed the girls 
And got a black eye’. 

Thus Mother Goose emerges from 
the schools and playgrounds of the 
East Side with her cloak as scarlet, her 
ribbons as fluttering, her ringlets as 
tightly curled, her shoes as creaky and 
squeaky as when she first appeared. To 
those who have ears to hear, the old 
lady is a sort of prophetess, a fore- 
teller, that there is and will be, some- 
thing new in the English language 
springing out of the hearts and lives 
of the little children of the East Side. 
Lock all the doors, bar all the windows: 
Mother Goose will seep through the 
cracks, or fly down the chimneys. You 
will find her, enthroned. in the East 
Side, in the heart and life of every 
little child there, with not even a single 
one of her golden eggs of wisdom 
cracked, and not even a feather of her 
gander ruffled, and above the din of the 
push-carts you will hear her call, 

“No, no, my melodies will never die, 
While mothers sing, or babies cry’.” 





THE SCHOLASTIC 
Laying Down the Rules 


(Continued from page 8 ) 
know. First is the velocity of light. 
Others are the amount of electricity 
carried by one electron, the intensity 
of gravity, the relation of our ther- 
mometer scales to the absolute zero of 
temperature, the number of molecules 
in a certain volume of gas at a certain 
pressure, the weight of one atom of 
oxygen, and others of even less appar- 
ent relation to every-day affairs. 

The study of gravitation is one of 
the most absorbing of the present ef- 
forts. Gravity is a thing about which 
little is known, as any honest scientist 
will admit. All masses of magter attract 
each other. The sun attracts the earth; 
equally do two lead balls in a physical 
laboratory attract each other. The Bu- 
reau of Standards is trying to find a 
figure that will represent the intensity 
of this attraction between masses at 
given distances and amounts. In fact, it 
is the value of the “dollar” of gravity 
in thé commerce of the solar system 
that is sought. 

These abstract facts have their re- 
lation to the facts of every-day life. 
The machine which breaks dishes in 
order to discover the highest standard 
of clay is one of them. Another ma- 
chine tests the wearing quality of auto- 
mobile tires by gradually wearing them 
away under exactly the same conditions 
as they would experience in actual use 
on the highway. A third machine tests 
leather for shoe soles in the same fash- 
ion, and others test rubber and silk. 


Not long ago a stone in the great 
Lineoln Memorial in Washington be- 
gan to crack. The Bureau of Standards 
was notified to find out what was the 
matter with that stone. They discovered 
that a difference in the heat expansion 
of adjoining kinds of stone was at 
fault. 

When the boiler of the steamship 
Jefferson blew up, it was the Bureau’s 
engineers who located and corrected 
defects in the fusible metals used for 
safety plugs. Paper money has been 
studied so that it will wear longer. 
When records charred by fire cannot 
be read, the Bureau spreads out the 
ashes, sheet by sheet, on panes of glass 
and photographs them so that the 
original can be read. 

During the winter, coal or oil or gas 
is used to heat homes. Most of this 
heat escapes through the walls of the 
buildings. Science is studying this 
problem of conserving heat not only 
with heat-holding building materials, 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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Benvenuto Cellini in His Studio 
By Robert Fleury 


Forgotten Anniversaries of 
February 


11 1847—Thomas Alva Edison was born. 
When quite young he became a news- 
boy on a railroad. There he fitted up a little 
chemical laboratory but one day his experi- 
ments nearly set the train on fire and the con- 
ductor threw out his apparatus. For five years 
he led a wandering life as a tramp telegraph 
operator since all his employers soon tired 
of his experiments. His first successful in- 
vention, a printing apparatus for stock quota- 
tions, brought him $40,000 and gave him free- 
dom to devote himself to inventions. He takes 
greatest pride in his invention of the phono- 


graph. 
10 


1 1564—Galileo Galilei, an Italian phil- 

osopher and mathematician, was born 
at Pisa. At the age of twenty, watching a 
swinging lamp in the Cathedral at Pisa, he 
formulated the law of the pendulum. Though 
the theologians of the day made him kneel 
on the gospels and deny his statement that 
the earth moves round the sun, he muttered 
as he rose: “It does move, though.” Milton 
referred to him in Paradise Lost. In old age 
blind and deaf, Galileo said proudly that 
none of the sons of Adam had seen as much 
as he had. 


23 1685—George Friedrich Handel, the 
great German musician, was born. His 
father wished him to be a doctor and forbade 
him to learn music. Secretly the boy taught 
himself to play on an old spinet in the gar- 
ret. At eight his father overheard him play- 
ing the chapel organ and, delighted at his 
skill, permitted him to study music. In 1710 
he became chapel-master to the elector of 
Hanover, later George I of England. He 
spent most of his later life in London. He is 
best known for his —— The Messiah. 


2 1570—Benvenuto Cellini died. Famous 

for his work as a goldsmith and sculp- 
tor, he is even better known today for his 
Autobiography in which, with greatest frank- 
ness, he tells of his various adventures artis- 
tic and romantic. 
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Francois Villon 
By Dorothy Culp 

Oak Park (Illinois) High School 
RANCOIS VIL- 
LON — beggar, 
poet, lover, soldier, 
king. He is to me 
the most romantic 
of all fiction heroes. 
What hosts of mem- 
ories his very name 
brings to me! How 
readily I recall the 
cocky Villon lord- 
ing over his com- 
rades as King of the Cockleshells. I 
remember him as he returned from 
prison to the Court of Miracles to tell 
of the beautiful lady he had followed 
to church. I can fairly hear the wild 

poet boasting to Louis’ very face— 

Louis the little, play the grand! 

Buffet the foe with sword and lance! 

’Tis what would happen by this hand 

If Villon were the King of France! 

I love Francois too because of the 
way he treated his mother. I shall al- 
ways remember the prayer he wrote for 
her: ““Woman to woman, make me bold, 
in thy belief to live and die.” In the 
duel with Thibaut d’Aussigny there is 
a vivid picture as he battles in the dark 
with the great soldier. Later on I thrill 
with him as he answers the haughty 
Burgundian herald, “We give you back 


defiance for defiance, menace for men- 





Dorothy Culp 








“The Most Useful Citizen’’ 


Don’t forget that in the next issue 
will begin a new contest, “The Most 
Useful Citizen in My Comunity,” to 
alternate with “My Favorite Char- 
acter in Fiction.” See the issue of Jan- 
uary 21 (page 11) for complete an- 
nouncement. Length limit, 500 words. 
Five dollars for each essay printed. 
Pick out the most socially valuable per- 
son in your town, interview him, de- 
scribe his services, and get your copy 
in early. Address Community Editor. 

















2 1802—Victor Hugo, famous French 

poet, novelist and dramatist, was born. 
Before his time all plays conformed to strict 
rules of unity in place. Hugo changed his 
scenes freely and let periods of time elapse 
between them. He is most, famous for his 
novels, Les Miserables being the best known 
in America. (See page 25 for announcement 
of. the Carl Laemmle-Victor Hugo Prize 
Contest. ) 














ace, blow for blow. This is our answer 
—this and the drawn sword! God and 
Saint Denis for the King of France.” 

Although Villon is wonderful as beg- 
gar, soldier, poet, or king, all people 
who have read If I Were King by Jus- 
tin McCarthy remember him most viv- 
idly as the ardent lover. The picture 
comes to my mind of the scene in the 
rose garden where he tells his lady, “If 
I were to die tomorrow, this much I 
would tell you tonight. I love you.” I 
admire him because he had the courage 
to tell Katherine his real identity al- 
though he knew it would mean losing 
her love. My most vivid picture of Vil- 
lon shows him leaping down from the 
very gallows to meet his lady. 

Francois Villon—poet, beggar, sold- 
ier, lover, king! Why do I like him best 
of all fiction heroes? Perhaps one finds 
the best answer in the lady Katherine’s 
own words? “‘A girl may love a man be- 
cause he is brave, or because he is 
comely, or because he is gentle, or wise 
—for a thousand reasons. But the best 
of all reasons is just because she loves 
him.” That is why I love Francois 
Villon. 





FRANCOIS VILLON 


(John Barrymore in “The Beloved Rogue,” 
film version of “If I Were King.”’) 
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W. Alexander Loker, now of Georgetown 
University, President of the Constitutional 
Club for 1928, of winning orators. 


International Oratory Contest 


HERE will be eight nations in- 

stead of five in the International 
Oratorical Contest of 1928. The ad- 
ditional countries will be Germany, 
Cuba and Japan. Spokesmen of these 
countries will compete in the Interna- 
tional Finals at Washington in October 
with representatives of Canada, France, 
England, Mexico, and the United 
States. Only four languages will be 
used in the finals—English, French, 
Spanish and German, the Japanese 
speaking in English. 

The American National Contest finals 
will be held in Washington, May 26. 
Finalists in the eight regional compe- 
titions will be decided May 11. Com- 
plete information can be obtained from 
Mr. Randolph Leigh, the Director, 334 
Star Building, Washington, D. C. 


Important changes have been made in 
the rules governing the 1928 contest. 
First, the subjects are changed and 
limited to two: “The Present Signifi- 
cance of the Constitution” and “The 
Development of the Constitution.” Spe- 
cial emphasis will be placed on the ex- 
tent to which originality has been shown 
in the speeches. 


A feature of this years’ trip abroad 
for the eight finalists will be attendance 
at the principal events in the 1928 
Olympic Games, in Amsterdam. In 
other respects the three months’ trip 
abroad will be more elaborate than 
those of previous years. The National 
Oratorical Contest will be sponsored by 
fifty-three newspapers, making it the 
largest in the history of the movement. 


Dr. Alexanderson with his home “‘televisor.”’ 


Television In The Home Now 


AST spring the American Tele- 

phone and Telegraph Company an- 
nounced the success of its process of 
television. In its analysis of the scien- 
tific basis of this invention, The Schol- 
astic (May 14, 1927) called attention 
to the independent work along similar 
but not identical lines of Dr. E. F. W. 
Alexanderson, consulting engineer of 
the General Electric Company, which 
had not yet reached the stage of public 
demonstration. Last month Dr. Alex- 
anderson presided at a coming-out party 
for his own offspring in the laborator- 
ies of the General Electric at Schen- 
ectady. His system, developed in con- 
junction with the Radio Corporation 
of America, has several features which 
are in advance of anything previously 
demonstrated. All these devices, how- 
ever, will ultimately contribute to the 
perfection of television instruments 
that will be available for the average 
home within five years as readily as 
are radio receiving sets today. 


In the Schenectady demonstration, 
speakers performing on _ instruments 
and smoking cigarettes were seen si- 
multaneously with the reception of 
their voices on small screens which are 
an integral part of the receiving set. 
Similar attachable devices were also 
used in three Schenectady homes at the 
same time. The screen opening is 
about three inches square and is at the 
top of a receiving cabinet about four 
feet high with a loud speaker connect- 
ed. The images were clearly visible, 
though sometimes doubled when the 
speaker got too far to the edge of the 
field of vision. This is due to the fact 
that the picture is composed of a series 
of images on a rapidly revolving disc, 
somewhat as a motion picture is made 
up of numerous successive images on 
the film. 
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Save a Week for Drama 


HE week of February 12-18, in- 

clusive, has been chosen by the 
Drama League of America as National 
Drama Week. 

The League appeals to all associa- 
tions and individuals interested in the 
promotion of better civic life through 
the means of art to observe this week 
for educating the public to appreciate 
and demand good drama, and for em- 
phasizing the importance of the theatre 
as a social force and an educational 
movement. Mr. Levi J. Burgess of Cin- 
cinnati is President of the League. 
Headquarters are at 59 E, Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Beginning Sunday, February 12, 
there will be specific programs for each 
day of ‘the week. The Sunday program 
will be on the general theme, Harmonies 
and Conflicts between Drama and the 
Church. The following day the topic 
will be, the power of the professional 
theatre to mold community thought. 
Tuesday’s program will concern the 
importance of drama as a club activ- 
ity—its offering in the study of social, 
religious and community life. On the 
remaining days of study topics will be: 
an adequate dramatic library in every 
community; drama as a universal sub- 
ject for general community appeal; 
drama as a source of culture and infor- 
mation; development of the dramatic 
instinct in children to foster initiative. 

Suggested topics for special study 
in schools in connection with Drama 
Week are the following: the school dra- 
matic club; try-outs or appointment 
method of selecting a cast; awards for 
dramatic honors; cultural standards of 
drama on the campus. 
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Map of proposed Central American Airlines. 


Airways for Central America 
HE flight of Lindbergh and the 


Havana Conference have centered 
American attention on the needs and 
possibilities of the Caribbean region 
from an aviation standpoint. 

Now the Pan-American Airways, 
Inc., has been organized by a group 
of American capitalists. A party of 
government officials, including the 
three assistant secretaries of aero- 
nautics of the Commerce, War and 
Navy Departments, and Post-office and 
State Department experts, left this 
week in a Sikorsky plane for an ex- 
tensive survey of Central America 
from Yucatan to Panama. The Pan- 
American company is prepared to con- 
tract for mail deliveries between the 
U.S. and the southern republics. 

Two routes have been proposed for 
express, mail and passenger planes 
from Jacksonville to Colon. Diverging 
at Havana, one would fly directly south 
over the Isle of Pines to Cape Gracias 
a Dios, Nicaragua, following down the 
east coast to Bluefields, Limon, and 
Colon. The other would fly west to 
Progreso, Yucatan, then follow a zig- 
zag course, much like Lindy’s, to Be- 
lize, Tegucigalpa, Guatemala City, San 
Salvador, Managua, and San Juan del 
Norte, where it joins the other route. 
The importance of aviation to these 
countries is inestimable. Railroad and 
steamship transportation is almost en- 
tirely lacking. Many of the cities are 
inland on high plateaus, requiring days 
and even weeks of travel on muleback 
to cover a few hundred miles—a mat- 
ter of hours by plane. 


- 


Miss Scott's prize-winning model. 


Girl Wins Shakespeare Design 


twenty-seven year old English- 

woman, Miss Elizabeth Scott, has 
been chosen as architect for the new 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre to be 
erected at Stratford-on-Avon. The de- 
sign submitted by Miss Scott met com- 
petition from a field of distinguished 
American and English architects and 
was the unanimous choice of the Anglo- 
American selection committee. 


Her plans are for a modern theatre 
of dignified simplicity, to cost approx- 
imately $750,000. The structure will 
seat 1000 persons and will be erected 
on the bank of the River Avon in the 
midst of an immense formal garden. 
The rear of the new theatre will be the 
walls and stage of the old memorial 
theatre which remained standing after 
fire destroyed the playhouse in 1926. 
The rear part will be used as a confer- 
ence hall. 

Approach to the theatre will be 
through a large garden and grove of 
old trees. A terrace and promenade 
from which a number of large doors 
will lead into the auditorium, rests on 
the bank of the Avon and is reached 
by two flights of broad steps leading 
down to the water. The building will 
probably be constructed of cream col- 
ored bricks and natural stone. 

Space will be provided for an in- 
terior promenade, refreshment, rest and 
committee rooms. The stages of the new 
and old theatre will be separated by a 
fire-proof drop and can be combined 
when desired, giving a stage depth of 
more than fifty feet. 

Funds for building and endowing 
the theatre are being raised in English- 
speaking’ countries throughout the 
world. The American quota is $1,000,- 
000 of which more than $700,000 has 
been subscribed by 7000 contributors 
in donations ranging from a few cents 
to the $250,000 given by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. 

Miss Scott will be the first woman 
architect ever to handle so important 
a building. She is a descendent of a 
family of architects. 


: . 
Dr. John J. Abel, head of the cold research. 


War on the Common Cold 


EDICAL research in the past has 

been devoted to the more spec- 
tacular diseases. Now the various med- 
ical units of Johns Hopkins are being 
mobilized for a five years’ drive on a 
disease so common that every one in 
America averages two hard attacks a 
year. The disease in question is the 
ordinary cold. 

Some idea of the importance of the 
investigation in industry may be gath- 
ered from the figures of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Co., which report 
that during a year, in their home office, 
6,233 days were lost by employees suf- 
fering from colds or complications re- 
sulting from colds. These figures take 
no account of the loss through reduced 
efficiency of those who kept on in spite 
of being ill. The Metropolitan also re- 
ports that there are two peak periods 
for catching colds: the first is the 
month of October; the second occurs 
about the first of February. Their 
theory is that the body falls prey to 
colds in the first severe climatic changes 
of fall and afterwards builds up a cer- 
tain immunity, which lasts through 
November and December but breaks 
down in January and February. The 
disease is most readily contracted be- 
tween babyhood and the age of ten. 
It has been estimated that though there 
is no known cure for colds, there are 
about 45,000 cold-curing drugs on the 
market and that the lion’s share of the 
national drug bill of $500,000,000 is 
spent for cold remedies. 

The most hopeful aspect of the in- 
vestigation, to most people, is that it 
will probably have an important bear- 
ing on the related diseases, pneumonia 
and influenza. 
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The New Art of Maps 


ITHIN the past few years have 

grey many reproductions and 
books of the maps of ancient geograph- 
ers. The widespread interest in these 
early attempts at an exact representa- 
tion of the earth's surface is stimulated 
not so much by the state of geograph- 
ical knowledge they reveal as by their- 
romantic and artistic values. In those 
days, when every ship bore caravans re- 
turning from Africa, the Hebrides, or 
far Cathay, symbolism, warm rich color, 
and decorative pictorial quality entered 
into the making of charts, and imagina- 
tion had its part with science. Dolphins 
sported in unknown oceans and cheru- 
bim blew boreal blasts from the quarters 
of the compass. 


Recently there have been published 
modern maps made in the old-time man- 
ner to illuminate varied historical, so- 
cial, and cultural phases of the prog- 
ress of the human race. They have con- 
tributed strongly to that correlation of 
geography with history and literature 
which has been so significant a step in 
humanizing and vitalizing the modern 
curriculum. The Scholastic feels it a 
privilege to present a series of these new- 
old maps to its readers, for it believes 
that few = of any age can resist 
the lure of exploring the by-ways of the 
world, even by proxy. 


The first of these, the “Booklovers’ 
Map of America,” by Paul M. Paine, 
Librarian of the Syracuse Public Li- 
brary, is reproduced here by courtesy of 
the R. R. Bowker Company, Publishers, 
62 West 45th Street, New York City. 
The original, 22x28 inches in size, is 

rinted in seven colors and forms a use- 
ful and attractive addition to any class- 
room. There are references on it to al- 
most 300 books and historical events 
from all periods of American literature, 
and it also covers parts of Canada and 
Mexico. In the lower part are inset 
maps of New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Boston, Massachu- 
setts and Alaska. 


Any ingenious student can make sim- 
ilar maps, embellishing the outlines of 
his own town, state, or region with ref- 
erences and descriptive sketches of the 
interesting things that have happened 
there. Almost every acre of American 
soil has been the theatre of great events, 
great men, and great books. Take, for 
instance, the state of New Mexico, which 
is comparatively bare on Mr. Paine’s 
map, except for the Santa Fe trail. Willa 
Cather’s beautiful chronicle of Death 


Comes for the Archbishop, recently pub- 


lished, is packed with historical allusions 
to the country around Santa Fe, Al- 
Ibuquerque, Taos, and Denver in the 
50°s, 60’s, 70°s and 80's. 


And you remember O. Henry's story, 
““A Municipal Report,” which he wrote 
to prove that Nashville or any other 
city, no matter how commonplace it may 
seem on first thought, is as full of ro- 
mance as New York or Paris. 


More of these fascinating maps will 
be published in the near future. Watch 
for them. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Senate Sets a Precedent 


By Barring Colonel Smith from Admission, 61-23, It Serves Notice That Money Cannot Pur- 
chase Membership; But Illinois Repudiates Action 


DULY elected member of the 

United States Senate, Colonel 
Frank L. Smith of Illinois, has, by 
vote of that body, been refused ad- 
mission to its deliberations and his 
seat declared vacant on account of the 
extravagant expenditure of money in 
his behalf in the primary election that 
nominated him. This is something that 
never happened before and sets a pre- 
cedent of unusual legal and moral im- 
portance in our system of representa- 
tive government. Other men have spent 
large sums to secure their election, 
sometimes corruptly, and one man 
(Lorimer, also of Illinois, in 1912) 
was expelled after being seated, for 
proved bribery in elections. But no one 
before had been barred at the very 
doors of the Senate chamber on charges 
of a moral nature. 


The course of events in the Smith 
case, which have been fully chronicled 
in The Scholastic, moved to a swift 
climax a fortnight ago when the Reed 
Special Primary Investigating Com- 
mittee, after several hearings, made its 
report on the floor of the Senate, 
recommending that Smith be denied 
admission. With Reed of Missouri, Car- 
away of Arkansas, and George of 
Georgia (all Democrats) leading the 
attack, and Reed of Pennsylvania, 
Bingham of Connecticut, and Deneen, 
his Illinois colleague, rallying the Old 


Guard to Smith’s defense, an acrimon- 





~ eres COLONEL SMITH 


ious debate filled the air in which bit- 
ter charges were hurled by both sides. 
On January 19, Smith was refused ad- 
mission by a vote of 61 to 23, which is 
even more overwhelming than had been 
expected. Besides the insurgent Re- 
publicans and the great majority of the 
Democrats, who had been considered 
certain to vote against Smith, several 
of the conservative Republicans were 
found on the side of exclusion, includ- 
ing Curtis, the majority floor leader, 
and Willis of Ohio, both active presi- 
dential candidates. On the other side 
only 21 die-hard regulars and two stray 
Democrats, Blease of South Carolina, 
and Steck of Iowa, could be mustered. 
Senator Borah, whose progressive lean- 
ings are usually held in check by a 
strict regard for Constitutional details, 
and who had previously favored seat- 
ing first and expulsion afterward, 
changed his mind at the last and voted 
to bar Smith. 


The Constitutional issues of the 
Smith and Vare cases have been thor- 
oughly discussed (Scholastic, Feb. 19, 
1927, and Debate, Dec. 10, 1927). The 
Senate’s final resolution stated that the 
acceptance and expenditure of money 
in Colonel Smith’s campaign was “con- 
trary to sound public policy, harmful 
to the dignity and honor of the Sen- 
ate, and dangerous to the perpetuity of 
free government.” This is almost iden- 
tical with the wording of the resolution 
in the Newberry case six years ago, al- 
though Newberry was seated at the 
time. The principal factor in Smith’s 
case was the large contribution of 
about $150,000 made to his campaign 
by Samuel Insull, president of the Chi- 
cago traction, electricity and gas com- 
panies while Smith was chairman of 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, which regulates rates charged by 
such corporations. It was not proved, 
however, in the Reed investigations, 
that Insull’s contributions had fraudu- 
lently influenced Smith in his actions 
as a public official, though it was ob- 
viously unethical to accept them. 


While the case of Senator-elect Vare 
of Pennsylvania has not yet been 
brought to a final vote in the Senate, it 
is possible that it never will. In the 
present temper of that body, it is plain 
to every one that Vare cannot be seated 


and it is rumored that he will submit 
his resignation before his seat is de- 
nied. 


The reaction to the Senate’s vote in 
Illinois has been almost unanimous in 
support of Smith. Governor Len Small 
issued a statement refusing to accept 
the action as legal and denouncing it 
as an unwarranted affront to the people 
of Illinois. The denial is fraught, he 
said, “with the most serious conse- 
quences to constitutional government 


- that have arisen in the United States 


since the Civil War.” The Governor 
probably will name no successor, al- 
lowing the seat to remain vacant for 
the remainder of the term rather than 
recognize the Senate’s authority. Col- 
onel Smith may take the case into the 
courts by suit to compel the President 
of the Senate to administer the oath. 
Or he may decide to enter the April 
primaries for the nomination to the 
other senatorship, which expires in 
1929. 


Whatever happens, it is clear that a 
large majority of the Senate has de- 
liberately decided that it has the power, 
above and beyond the Constitutional 
provisions of age, citizenship, and resi- 
dence, to refuse admission to a man who 
has been guilty of using the power of 
great wealth to buy his way in. And a 
majority of the plain citizens of the 
nation will probably agree that their 
action is for the public welfare. 





SAMUEL INSULL 
Chicago utilities magnate whose contribu 
tions were “‘contrary to public policy.” 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines 


OOOO OOK 


Psychology and Success.—A_ philosopher 
describes the mental habits that make one 
man an outstanding leader, another a medi- 
ocrity, and another a failure. Sound advice 
for those who want to improve their effici- 
ency. (“Success or Failure—It’s Up to You,” 
by Harry A. Overstreet, Popular Science 
Monthly, January.) 

Four-foot Men.—Up Mamberano River, 
through 500 miles of unexplored rapids, 
swamps, jungles, and 15,000-foot mountains 
in the heart of an island continent .(New 
Guinea), ethnologists of the U. S. National 
Museum penetrated to find a race of Ne- 
grito pygmies, completely isolated in the 
Stone Age. (“A Visit to Pygmyland,” by 
Matthew Stirling, World’s Work, January.) 

Is History Bunk?—Henry Ford thought so. 
But if he ran his business with as little re- 
gard for past experience as he has for schol- 
arship he would soon be a pauper. We are 
in danger, says a Pulitzer prize historian, of 
forgetting the great lessons of the past in our 
mania for living at the most up-to-the-minute 
level. (“Our Racial Amnesia,” by James 
Truslow Adams, Harpers, January.) 

American Fervor Plus.—85,000 people 
jammed the stadium to see the high school 
championship baseball series in Japan last 
May. America’s national game has been 
taken up with a vengeance by the Japs. 
(“Japan on the Diamond,” Asia, February.) 

The “Low-down” on a Candidate.—Her- 
bert Hoover stands more than a good chance 
of being the next President. What manner 
of man is he? Conceding his ability, energy, 
and refusal to play politics, this critic finds 
him no crusader for righteousness or justice, 
but more like a “well-trained head of a great 
industrial corporation,” willing to sacrifice 
anything for immediate “results.” (“Herbert 
Hoover—Practical Man,” by George Soule, 
New Republic, December 28, 1927.) 


“Six-Cylinder Ethics” vs. “Twelve-Cyl- 
inder Critics.”-—T wo young men of the high- 
est sincerity but representing radically op- 
posed views of business, attack and defend 
in hammer-and-tongs fashion modern meth- 
ods of salesmanship and advertising. One 
mourns the passing of business honor in the 
mad rush for profits, while the other believes 
the standards of the best elements in busi- 
ness are improving. (“Are We Debauched 
by Salesmanship?—A Debate,” by Stuart 
Chase and Roy S. Durstine, Forum, Janu- 
ary.) 

Small Town Stuff.—A defense of the so- 
ciety of a small town in answer to the “al- 
ways belittlin’ ’ metropolitan critics is offered 
by Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, National Dem- 
ocratic Committeewoman from Missouri. 
(“Why I Prefer to Live in a Small Town,” 
Bookman, January.) 


A Lesson in Humility—Transporting mon- 
oliths and erecting great sculptured terraces 
and towers in Angkor, the lost city of Cam- 
bodia, required a strength that our modern 
machinery does not supply. See and read 
about “The Stones, Waters, and Gestures 
of Angkor” (Asia, January). 











Inland Waterways.—The January number 
of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science is a whole en- 
cyclopedia of articles by experts on Missis- 
sippi Valley Flood Control, the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, Boulder Dam, and Muscle Shoals. 
Excellent for debate references. 

Do You Love America?—Not everything 
you see portrayed in patriotic movies is an 
ideal worth fighting for in American life. 
The real patriot is the man who picks out 
the kind of liberty, culture, and institutions 
he can sincerely support. (“Selective Patriot- 
ism,” by Carl Van Doren, Survey Graphic, 
January.) 

The Powder Magazine.—From friends to 
enemies in six years is the record df Ger- 
many and England, whose naval competition 
began in 1908. Can naval competition be- 
tween the United States and England con- 
vert them to enmity by 1933? Prophets of 
hatred on both sides are never lacking to fan 
smouldering resentments into flames. (“Such 
Stuff as Wars are Made Of,” by Henry Kit- 
tredge Norton, Century, January.) 

An Author Goes “Back to the Farm.”— 
Why he prefers owning and managing two 
small country-town weeklies in addition to 
writing his books, rather than devoting him- 
self entirely to literature is the theme of an 
engaging article by Sherwood Anderson. 
Perhaps there is something to be said for the 
American habit of work after all. (“Nearer 
the Grass Roots,” The Outlook, January 4.) 
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Dramatic Moments— 


are numerous in the great Uni- 
versal film “Les Miserables” based 
on Victor Hugo’s immortal classic. 
That’s why you will enjoy writing 
essays to compete for the Victor 
HugoCarl Laemmle scholarship 
awards. 


$9,000.00 
For 500-Word Essays 
Ist Prize - - - - $1,000.00 
Two Prizes of $750.00 Each 
Thirteen Prizes of $500.00 Each 


Essay subject: “What Ideals for Life Do You 
Find in ‘Les Miserables’?” Length: 500 word 
limit. Eligible to compete: any high school 
student in United States or Canada. Judges: 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Colum- 
bia University; John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education; Ernest Crandall, 
Thomas Finnegan, and Octavus Roy Cohen. 


TEACHERS! 


Make a class exercise out of this essay con- 
test. Combine the “movies” with the classics. 


See the Photoplay . Read the Book 


Les Miserables 


A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 
SEND THE COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 





UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
730 Firtu Avenue, New Yor« City. 


Gentlemen: I’m interested in the victor 
HUGO-CARL LAEMMLE SCHOLARSHIPS. Send me 
an entry blank and more information. 


Name. 
St. and No 
City and State 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Senate Democrats Rebuke Heflin’s Bigotry; House Leaders Make Big Navy Building Mandatory 


on President; Hoover's Lead Grows in Republican Race 


Heflin’s Folly 

For many years Senator Tom Heflin 
of Alabama has been known as one of 
the colorful characters of the Senate, 
a man who occupies the floor oftener 
and longer than any other member. He 
has one favorite theme—the villainies 
of the Roman Catholic Church and the 
menace of the Papacy to 100 per cent 
Nordic Protestant Americanism, of 
which he claims to be the annointed 
‘champion. The Senate used to treat 
him with amused tolerance, but a re- 
cent outbreak finally drew fire. Heflin, 
in another of his characteristic tirades, 
attacked the leadership of Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, floor 
leader of the Democratic party, on the 
ground that he was defending the 
Catholics as a member of the special 
committee which exposed the Hearst 
Mexican propaganda documents. If 
Governor Al Smith were elected Presi- 
dent, he charged, Catholic machinations 
would get us into war with Mexico. 
Senator Robinson promptly accepted 
the challenge in a ringing plea for re- 
ligious tolerance, and called a caucus 
of the Democratic Senators, who voted 
their confidence in Robinson’s leader- 
ship by 35 to 1. This rebuke did not 
silence Heflin, however, who immedi- 
‘ately launched further anti-Catholic 





oN 


SENATOR THOMAS J. WALSH 

of Montana, chief investigator of the oil 

scandals, chairman of the 1924 Democratic 

Convention, and author of the resolution for 
a public utilities inquiry now pending. 


attacks. Alabama citizens, including 
Governor Graves and the leading edi- 
tors of Birmingham, Mobile, and Mont- 
gomery, disclaimed that Heflin repre- 
sented the majority opinion of his 
state, -particularly resenting his insinu- 
ation that Robinson would be tarred 
and feathered in Alabama. 


The Big Navy Program 
As Congress settled into its real 
stride for the long legislative grind till 
June, the Navy Bill seemed to head 
the list of important proposals with the 
best chance of early passage. The 


‘$740,000,000 naval building program 


proposed by Secretary Wilbur (Schol- 
astic, Jan. 7) acquired “teeth” when 
it entered the House Naval Affairs 
Committee. “Big Navy” men are in the 
saddle in the House. They have been 
aroused by what they call the failure 
of a mildly pacifist Administration to 
build ships previously authorized and 
keep the fleet at fighting pitch. They 
amended the bill to compel the Presi- 
dent to carry out the 71-ship program 
so that all keels shall be laid down 
within five years and the ships com- 
pleted within eight years. They also 
knocked out a clause which would have 
left it within the President’s discretion 
to suspend building if a naval limita- 
tion conference should intervene. 

The five-year program is only the 
first quarter of a contemplated 20-year 
program which will cost, all told, $2,- 
580,000,000, or $129,000,000 a year. 
Tieing the hands of the President is 
equivalent to serving notice on England 
that nothing shall prevent our building 
a navy equal or superior to hers. Of 
course the bill has yet to run the gant- 
let of the House itself and the Senate, 
and another Congress might undo the 
fire-eating work of its predecessor if a 
disarmament agreement were nego- 
tiated. 

Critics of the naval program were 
not slow to spring up. Wild suggestions 
of inevitable war with Great Britain 
made by Rear Admiral Plunkett of the 
New York Navy Yard and other off- 
cers were denounced by the President 
and by Senator Borah, Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, who 
warned that the present plans for en- 
larged preparedness were “sheer mad- 
ness” and a body blow to world peace. 





ANOTHER FLOOD IS IMMINENT 


Tax increases, rather than reduction 
will result in the long run. 


Pecking at the Tariff 


The Farm Bloc wants relief for 
crop surpluses. But it wants quite as 
badly a change in the tariff system— 
either high protection for crops or low- 
er rates on manufactured goods that 
are necessities to farmers. Now tariff 
legislation must be initiated in the 
House. But the radicals hold the bal- 
ance of power in the Senate. Hence a 
flank attack from the upper House on 
the present lofty Republican Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Law. Senator Mc- 
Master of South Dakota started with 
a demand for immediate reduction 
all along the line. The Democrat-Pro- 
gressive coalition passed an amended 
resolution for downward revision of 
“certain excessive rates,” without par- 
ticularizing, by a 54-34 vote. It could 
mean no more than an expression of 
opinion, as the other House and the Ex- 
ecutive are solidly opposed to, present 
tariff changes, unless upward on certain 
products. Less than 24 hours elapsed 
before the House tabled the Senate 
resolution,. 183-164, without even refer- 
ring it to a committee, which means a 
quietus for the tariff in this session. 


Power Inquiry Held Ub 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh of Mon- 
tana, prosecutor of the oil investiga- 
tions, is a powerful foe of special priv- 
ilege wherever he finds it. Believing 
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that a virtual monopoly and sporadic 
corruption exist among the great public 
utility corporations, particularly the 
electric power industry, he proposed a 
senatorial investigation of public util- 
ities securities. He wants Muscle 
Shoals and Boulder Dam saved to the 
public as well as Teapot Dome. The 
Senators, buttonholed by an efficient 
lobby of the power interests, headed by 
former Senator Irvine Lenroot of Wis- 
consin, feared upsetting business, and 
let well enough alone by voting to refer 
the resolution to the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. That commit- 
tee held hearings but is unlikely to re- 
port the resolution favorably, unless 
much restricted. 


Hoover’s Progress 


Friends of Herbert Hoover have 
been kept busy lately countering the 
petty strategy of the politicians’ who, 
as a class, dislike the prospect of an 
efficiency engineer in the White House. 
It has been insinuated that Hoover is 
ineligible under the Constitutional re- 
quirements of 14 years’ previous 
American residence on account of his 
long stay abroad in war work. Another 
charge is that Hoover was undistin- 
guishable from a Democrat in 1918, 
and that he had been too strong a sup- 
porter of President. Wilson. These 
partisan tricks seem likely to meet a 
deserved failure. 

The Secretary’s strength grows 
steadily among the rank and file of Re- 
publicans. Senator Edge of New Jer- 
sey, who is close to Wall Street, has 
come out for him, and Senator Moses 
of New Hampshire. The strong 
Scripps-Howard newspaper chain and 
its affiliated United Press voted to sup- 
port him. Secretary Mellon, admittedly 
the most powerful factor in the situa- 
tion, keeps mum, but is rumored to be 
veering to Hoover. With the convention 
still four months away, his managers 
assert that he is now sure of 323 votes 
on the first ballot, without counting any 
from the large delegations of New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois, which will either send unin- 
structed delegations or will support 
favorite sons at first. A majority (545 
votes) will be required for nomination 
in the Republican Convention. 


Washington Notes 


President Coolidge signed a bill to buy for 
$25,000,000 a triangle of land on. the south 
side of Pennsylvania Avenue between the 
Capitol and the Treasury, for future govern- 
ment buildings. 

® 


Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp, Dean of Home 
Economics at Syracuse University, and for- 


mer Secretary of State of New York, has been 
charged with criminal forgeries, larcenies, 
and false audits in her conduct of the 1925 
state census, and her prosecution is recom- 
mended by a special commissioner. 


On the expiration of his term as Superin- 
tendent of Chicago Public Schools, Dr. Wil- 
liam McAndrew who has been under sus- 
pension in a farcical trial by the Thompson- 
controlled School Board, was automatically 
dropped. McAndrew will become an editor 


of histories for the Century Company. Mean-. 


while Chicago Schools are without a head. 
Mayor Thompson has also dismissed Health 
Commissioner Herman N. Bundesen and ap- 
pointed his persorial physician to the post. 
Professional educators and public health ad- 
ministrators have denounced both actions. 


© 


Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis has 
recommended to Congress legislation to re- 
vive the private munitions industry. In an 
emergency the Government arsenals would 
be unable to produce sufficient arms and mu- 
nitions. 

© 


January 16 marked the eighth anniversary 
of the passage of the Prohibition Amendment. 
New Civil Service examinations threaten to 
eliminate 75 per cent of the present 2000 
federal enforcement agents by flunking. 








A Key to Pronunciation 


Page 13: Benvenuto Cellini (Ben-vay-noo-to 
Chel-lee-nee). Francois Villon (Frahn-swah Vee- 
long). 

Page 21: Goethals (Go-thalz). 

Page 22: Sandino (Sahn-dee-no). Guerrero 
(Gay-ray-ro). Pueyrredon (Poo-air-ay-don). Chi- 
pote (Chee-poe-tay). 

Page 25: Rene Descartes (Rah-nay Day-kart). 








Deaths of the Month 


BAKHTEREV, VLADIMIR M., 69, Dec. 25, Rus- 
sian psychologist who founded ‘the brain 
pantheon for the study of the brains of 
eminent men. 

BRIDGEMAN, FREDERICK ARTHUR, 80, Jan. 13, 
dean of American painters in Europe and 
known for his genre and historical paint- 
ings. 

Coco, Ex-Jupce A. C., 70, Dec. 23. As At- 
torney General of the state of Louisiana 
from 1916 to 1924 he tried unsuccessfully 
to solve the Mer Rouge slayings attributed 
to Klansmen. 

Consoy, Mrs. SARA AGNEs, 57, Jan. 9, lead- 
ing trade unionist, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the United Textile Workers of America, 
and only woman member of the Council of 
National Defence during the war. 

CooLey, ARCHIBALD Cary, 61, Jan. 14, pro- 
fessor of history and librarian in Harvard 
University, diplomatic authority, and editor 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Crapsey, Dr. ALGERNON SIDNEY, 80, Dec. 31, 
noted clergyman and publicist, deposed as 
a heretic in 1906, after having served as 
rector of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
New York, for 27 years. 

FULLER, Lotz, 57, Jan. 2. At various periods 
a temperance lecturer, actress, singer, and 
music teacher, she achieved her great suc- 
cess as a serpentine dancer using novel 
lighting effects. 

GOETHALS, MAjoR GENERAL GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON, 70, Jan. 21, famous Army engi- 
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THE LATE SERGIUS SAZONOV 


neer, builder of the Panama Canal, and 
first civil governor of the Canal Zone. The 
son of Dutch immigrants, he rose to become 
a brilliant executive in shipping, tunnel 
construction, as well as the Canal. 

Jones, BENJAMIN F., Jr., 60, Jan. 1, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation (indepen- 
dent), and leader in the steel industry. 

Lutuer, Rev. FLAvEL S., 78, Jan. 4, President 
of Trinity College from 1904 to 1919 and 
a leader in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

McNas, Gavin, 58, Dec. 28, prominent San 
Francisco attorney and leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party. He was Wilson’s campaign 
manager in the West in 1916. 

Mowsray, Harry §S., 69, Jan. 13, mural 
painter. He was a member of the National 
Commission of Fine Arts and a director of 
the American Academy in Rome. 

Post, Louis F., 78, Jan. 10, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor during both Wilson Admin- 
istrations, single tax advocate, and former 
editor of The Public. 

REACH, ALFRED J., 87, Jan. 14, pioneer pro- 
fessional baseball player and millionaire 
sporting goods manufacturer. He was the 
Babe Ruth of his day as batsman. He was 
the first man in Philadelphia to play base- 
ball for money, receiving $25 a week as 
“expenses” in 1865 when he joined the 
famous old Athletics. 

SAZONOV, SERGIUS, 61, Dec, 25, Foreign Min- 
ister of Russia under Czar Nicholas when 
the World War started. In 1917 he was 
appointed Ambassador to England but was 
recalled before he started. When the Bol- 
sheviki came into power he refused to rec- 
ognize them and cast his lot with the Kol- 
chak forces. His diplomatic intrigues with 
France are now believed by historians to 
have been partly responsible for the out- 
break of the World War. 

STEVENS, EmiLy, 45, Jan. 1, American ac- 
tress, distinguished for her success in Thea- 
tre Guild productions. Cousin of Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske. 

Sweet, Bric. Gen. Owen Jay, U.S.A, 81, 
Jan. 4, retired veteran of the Civil and 
Spanish Wars and of several Indian cam- 
paigns and survivor of Sherman’s “March 
to the Sea.” 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Personal Triumph of President Coolidge Forestalls Opposition at Havana; 
Anti-War Negotiations Fail; Russian Opposition Banished 


Pan American Skirmishing 

The United States gained an initial 
triumph over its critics as the Sixth 
Pan-American Conference opened in 
Havana. The bewildering force of 
mass psychology aroused by the friend- 
ly reception to the President of the 
United States served for the time to 
obscure the critical spirit of Latin 
Americanism. President Coolidge, ar- 
riving at Havana for the opening of 
the conference, was greeted with show- 
ers of roses and the applause of the 
multitudes which lined the streets. His 
address at the first session met with an 
ovation. He praised the accomplish- 
ments of. Pan-Americanism. He em- 
phasized the principle of equality 
among the American republics, the ab- 
sence of militarism, and the need for 
unity. He ignored specific instances of 
discord. The spectacular appeal to the 
spirit of good will, a modern diplometic 
device, was for the time being supreme- 
ly triumphant. 

No sooner had the President returned 
to his desk in Washington, however, 
than certain of the Latin American 
delegates began to raise issues concern- 
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THE “DEVIL DOGS 
ARE ADVANCING 


(Above) Major Gen- 
eral John A. Le- 
jeune, commander of 
the Marine Corps, who 
has gone to the 
“front.” (Below) Ma- 
rines landing at Co- 
rinto, the port of 
Managua. 


ing the right of one country to inter- 
fere in the affairs of another. Gustavo 
Guerrero, chief of the delegation of 
Salvador and chairman of the commit- 
tee on the codification of public inter- 
national law, issued statements to news- 
paper men advocating the rule of leav- 
ing each country to settle its internal 
problems without outside intervention. 
This matter will be brought before the 
committee of which Dr. Guerrero is the 
head. A sharp difference of opinion 
showed itself in the meeting of the re- 
porters of the committee, whose duty 
it is to prepare a basis for action which 
will be agreeable to the whole commit- 
tee. An agreement was finally reached 
by which the non-intervention provis- 
ion may be placed as a declaration of 
principle in the preamble of any treaty 
on codification which emerges from the 
committee. The strong delegation of 
the United States has thus far re- 
mained quiet concerning these propos- 
als, with the evident intention of giving 
no grounds for charges of domination, 
or for causing an open conflict. Chair- 
man Charles Evans Hughes sidestepped 
the presidency of the conference in 
honor of Senor Honorio Pueyrredon, 
Argentine Ambassador to the U. S., and 
in other ways deferred to Latin sensi- 
bilities. The purposes of the United 
States will probably be served by per- 
mitting its battles to be fought by 
friendly Latin-American delegates. 


A notable decision on procedure was 
made when it was provided that the 
plenary sessions of the conference as 
well as those of the committees should 
be open to the public. The action was 











THE SCHOLASTIC 


Is HE A PANCHO 
VILLA ORASIMON 
BOLIVAR? 
This is Sandino, 
General by cour- 
tesy, the Nicara- 
guan Liberal lead- 
er who rebelled 
when his colleagues 
laid down their 
arms at the request 
of Colonel Stimson. 
Sandino’s foes say 
he is a barbarous 
bandit, but many 
Latin Americans 
believe him a mar- 

tyr to freedom. 


a striking application of the principle 
of open diplomacy. The sweeping gen- 
erosity of this gesture was somewhat 
weakened on the following day when 
the point of order was made and sus- 
tained that the committees would still 
be governed by the rules of procedure 
of the last Pan-American conference. 
This ruling was equivalent to a decis- 
ion that any committee could retire in- 
to secrecy at its own discretion. 


Our Nicaraguan Intervention 


The attacks by American marines 
upon the rebel forces in Nicaragua 
continue unabated despite the Pan- 
American Conference. During the last 
two weeks a number of engagements 
have occurred in which about fifty 
Nicaraguans have been reported killed. 
The airplane continues to hold a cen- 
tral place in the jungle offensive of the 
marines, being used in machine gun and 
bombing attacks, particularly in the 
aerial bombardment of the Sandino 
stronghold at El Chipote. It has also 
been utilized for auxiliary purposes, 
such as the transportation of wounded 
and supplies. A non-stop flight from 
Miami to Managua in thirteen hours 
and three minutes by a marine plane 
illustrates the new facility with which 
marines may be rushed into neighbor- 
ing countries on “the wings of the 
wind.” 

The character and position of Gen- 
eral Sandino continues to be a matter 
of dispute. Moncada, the Liberal chief- 
tain, has recently repeated his accusa- 
tions that Sandino is a_ bloodthirsty 
outlaw. On the other hand, Socrates 
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‘Sandino, brother of the rebel leader, in 
a speech in New York City, described 
the general as a “George Washington” 


and a “Bolivar.”” Unconfirmed reports 
that Sandino had been killed or serious- 
ly wounded in the American air at- 
tacks on his stronghold were considered 
a probable ruse. 

Meanwhile the policies of the United 
States at the Nicaraguan capital have 
met with some slight obstacles. Presi- 
dent Diaz has intimated that he would 
like to resign. Ill health and the weak- 
ening of American support are the rea- 
sons alleged. There is a general belief 
that the United States will throw its 
support to General Moncada in the 
coming elections. Diaz evidently looks 
upon this defection as a lack of appre- 
ciation of his efforts. 

The proposal that Americans should 
supervise the presidential elections has 
likewise been opposed by a consider- 
able sentiment. The election bill in the 
House of Deputies has been amended 
by Conservative deputies so as to weak- 
en American supervision. The Con- 
servatives base their action upon 
grounds of constitutionality, although 
their desires to control the polling 
places and thus insure their own suc- 
cess has doubtless much to do with their 
“constitutional” beliefs. 


Franco-American Dealings 

Ghosts of future conflicts, alliances 
and world balances of power have been 
conjured into being by the negotiations 
of the United States and France re- 
garding a mutilateral treaty outlawing 
war. To the United States there is 
great value in the proposals for per- 
petual peace. With the countries of a 
slowly uniting Europe we have possible 
causes for conflict in debt bitterness, 
tariff disputes, economic competition, 
and a warm naval race. The French 
are not so anxious for a multilateral 
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THE NATIONAL 
THEATRE, 
HAVANA 

One of the many 
imposing buildings 
of the Cuban cap- 
ital, where the gen- 
eral sessions of the 
Pan-American Con- 
ference are being 
held and President 
Coolidge spoke. 
Beyond it is the 
Hc tel Inglaterra. 


treaty to stop war. What, they ask, 
will become of their pledges to certain 
of their European allies? What will 
become of their duty in the League of 
Nations to prevent breaches of the 
Covenant? What, alas, will become of 
the prospective help of the United 
States in case of another European 
war? France, it is understood, will re- 
ject the treaty if it is extended to all 
nations in unlimited form. M. Briand’s 
latest note to Mr. Kellogg, while leav- 
ing a loophole for changes in Mr. Kel- 
logg’s proposals, is believed likely to 
put an end to the negotiations for the 
present. 


A step toward more friendly rela- 
tions with France was taken when the 
embargo against French loans imposed 
in 1925 was recently lifted so far as 
industrial loans are concerned. Ac- 
cordingly French industries can now 
borrow in New York. The pressure of 
American bankers for commissions, and 
the desire to smooth out tariff differ- 
ences with France probably had much 
to do with the change in policy, al- 
though the State Department spokes- 
man based the action on other grounds. 
The embargo has for some time lost 
much of its effectiveness owing to the 
financial improvement of France and 
her consequent growth of financial in- 
dependence, and also to the fact that 
the United States no longer holds so 
complete a monopoly of funds for in- 
ternational lending as in 1925. 


Trotsky Is Exiled 


Angered at continued opposition, the 
Soviet authorities have decided to re- 
move their political opponents by ban- 
ishment. Leon Trotsky, former Minis- 
ter of War, has been sent to Vierny, a 
remote village on the Chinese-Turkes- 
tan frontier. Kameneff is sent to Pen- 
sa, Zinovieff to Tambov, and Rakovsky 
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to Astrakhan, these last three places 
being in European Russia. Other mem- 
bers of the opposition have likewise 
been exiled. In resorting to banish- 
ment, the Stalin Communists in power 
have made use of a primitive but effec- 
tive method of insuring their control. 
The fact that so prominent a man as 
Trotsky, linked from the beginning 
with Lenin as one of the fathers of the 
Revolution, should be treated so harsh- 
ly, is indicative of the sharp conflict 
over policies in the Soviet oligarchy. 
‘Lhe opposition stood for a more radical 
communism than Stalin, who has fa- 
vored compromises with capital and the 
peasants, 


Foreign Notes 


The arrival in this country of Presidetit 
Cosgrave of the Irish Free State almost 
simultaneously with that of the opposition 
leader, Eamon De Valeta, is of some signifi- 
cance in Irish politics. Each is struggling 
for American sympathy and financial support. 


-The Senate Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the genuineness of the alleged 
Mexican documents published in the Hearst 
newspapers has reported that they are found 
to be “spurious and fraudulent.” Hearst’s 
own experts and other investigators had al- 
ready discredited- them. ‘The whole episode 
has turned out to be one of the yellowest 
chapters in the history of yellow journalism. 


Dr. Otto Gessler, who has been defense 
minister in fourteen successive German cab- 
inets, has resigned, giving ill health as his 
reason. Dr. Gessler has been the storm cen- 
ter of numerous furious controversies during 
his incumbency. 


The new Mexican oil law (Scholastic, 
January 21, 1928, p. 23) has been duly passed 
and proclaimed and is now in effect. While 
oil men are not entirely free from doubts 
concerning the guarantees of the law, they 
feel reasonably sure that their titles will be 
protected. The Calles government has given 
written assurances to American oil men that 
the law will be applied in that spirit. 
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Classified rates, 15c per word, payable in ad- 
vance; no order accepted for less than 10 
words. Closing date 21 days prior to issue. 


Watch this column for advertisements of 
stamp and coin concerns, novelty companies, 
etc. It will contain many interesting an- 
nouncements. 





STAMPS AND COINS 





100 FREE different stamps for approval ap- 
plicants. F. H. BUCK, JR., 17 Sotelo, Pied- 
mont, Calif. 





1000 DIFFERENT Stamps, 75c; 500 differ- 
ent, 35c; 1000 mixed, 35c; 1000 hinges, 10c. 
M. EVANS, Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


UNITED STATES—Fifty different, no cur- 
rent issues; 10c to approval applicants. Big 
lists freee FENWAY STAMP CO., 161 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








76 STAMPS free to approval applicants. 
GALA STAMP SHOP, Elyria, Ohio. 





PACKETS—Dutch Indies, 50 diff., $1.00; 
Netherlands, 50 diff., 50c; Australia-Bulgaria, 
50 diff., 25c; Greece-Jamaica, 50 diff., 25c: 
best hinges, 3000 for 25c. HOME STAMP 
SHOP, Herrin, Il. 





BIG ACQUAINTANCE PACKET 13c post- 
paid. MARNEY’S, Philatelic Supplies, $-400 
Broadway, East St. Louis, IIl. 





Mystic’s “Queer Country’ Packet!! 


Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 








San Marino Jhind 
Antioquia Kenya Uganda 
Congo Lebanon 
et Monaco 

Islands North Borneo 
Gwalior Nyassa 
Gyderabed St. Thomas Prince 
{celand Port Guines 


Get this wonderful packet of “‘freak countries’’ and make 
your friends envious! Price only 10¢ to approval appli- 
cants. Write TODAY. 

Mystic Stamp Company, (Dept. 2) Camden, New York 





600 DIFFERENT stamps 50c; 1100, $1.00. 
FRED ONKEN, 630 79th Street, Brooklyn. 





SET EGYPT KING FUAD, 15c. Big illus- 
trated price lists free. ONTARIO STAMP 
CO., Box 444, Toronto, Ont. 





FREE! 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
plicants, 2c postage. PAIGE STAMP CO., 
Oak Park, Iil. 


Watermarks 
By F. L. Wilson 


Editor, The Stamp Echo 

AKE a sheet of good 
grade bond paper and 
hold it to the light. 
Invariably you will 
see revealed the name 
of the bond and some- 
times the name of the makers. This 
print looks very much as if the paper 
were greased, because of the fact that 
light shines through and reveals the 
name. Such is not the case: it is merely 
that the paper is thinned. This thinning 
is done during the process of manu- 
facture and is called the watermark. 

The better grade bond papers are 
made with more or less rag fibre to 
which wood pulp is added. The material 
is subjected to a bleaching process to 
insure pure white paper, and then 
shredded by either chemical or mechani- 
cal processes or both until the mixed 
fibre is in minute threads. Sizing and 
water are now added to form a thin 
paste and this paste is flowed on to a 
finely-woven and continuous wire screen 
moving toward the cylinders that press 
the thin pulp into sheets. Any slight 
depression in the pulp as it passes 
through the rolls results in a corre- 
sponding thin spot in the paper. The 
machines have what is called a “dandy 
roll,” which revolves against the pulp 
just prior to its passing between the 
rolls. On this “dandy roll” are fas- 
tened the various designs for making 
the imprints in the pulp. 

Watermarks are made use of by many 
governments in the preparation of their 
postage stamps, and a study of the vari- 
ous issues of some of the countries will 
reveal a wealth of design. Among the 
countries noted for their variety of wa- 
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TREASURE PACKET FREE! Just to in- 
troduce America’s fastest growing Stamp 
Magazine. Packet contains 500 interesting 
stamps from Liberia, Soudan, Guadeloupe, 
St. Lucia, North Bornco, etc., etc. Given ab- 
solutely free to all who mention Scholastic 
and send 25c for trial six months’ subscrip- 
tion to THE STAMP ECHO, Box 226 
Times Sq. Sta., New York. 





FREE. Sample copy of The Stamp Collector's 
Magazine, world’s best illustrated stamp mag- 
azine. PHILATELIC PUBLISHING CO. 15 
John St., New York, N. Y. 





BARGAIN OFFER Packet of 48 different 
stamps including two scarce Costa Rica (cat. 
60c) Niger Coast, Gabun, etc., and large 
price list of bargains in sets. All for 10 
cents. SHAW STAMP CO., Bear River, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 


STAMPS FREE: 100 Different for 2c and 
the name of Collector. Lists Free. TOLEDO 
STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


AUTHORS—Why have MSS refused be- 
cause of imperfect form? Let us correct and 
type it. Reasonable rates. Poems a specialty. 
Write for details. THE AMANUENSIS 
COMPANY, Box 119, DuBois, Pa. 
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ter-marks are Great Britain and the 
British Colonies, except British North 
America. Also most of the countries of 
Europe and Asia as well as the other 
continents have made use of the water- 
mark in various issues of their stamps. 

The crown has played an important 
part among the watermarks used by 
Great Britain and the British Colonies. 
It has been used singly and in combin- 
ation with other designs and lettering. 
Stars have been used in the design of 
Egypt, India and some of the British 
Colonies. The posthorn on stamps of 
Norway, Brunswick and Holland, the 
lion on the stamps of Norway and 
Persia, the swan of Western Australia, 
the turtles of Tonga, the elephant of 
India, the pineapple of Jamaica, the 


BLEKXAA 


Watermarks of various countries (left to 

right): pineapple (Jamaica), anchor (Cape 

of Good Hope), rose (Great Britain), sun 

(Argentine Republic), swan (Western Aus- 
* tralia), pyramid (Egypt). 


springbok of South Africa, the sun of 
Argentine Republic, and many other 
interesting designs. Many countries use 
lines—straight, wavy and crosses— 
Japan, Bavaria, Argentine, Dominican 
Republic, etc. Numerals, flower designs, 
anchors, symbols, and even an umbrella 
have been worked into the watermarks. 

Stamps on watermarked paper are 
more or less a factor in determining the 
value of the stamp and bear somewhat 
the same effect that varieties of perfor- 
ation do, but of course to a smaller de- 
gree. As an example; the 3b red brown 
unwatermarked stamp of Roumania of 
the 1900 issue is catalogued at 6 cents, 
whereas the same stamp watermarked 
with coat of arms catalogues at 60 cents. 
just ten times the value. A great many 
instances may be cited where the water- 
mark plays an important part in the 
value of a stamp. 

Usually the colored printing on the 
stamp obscures the watermark when it 
is held to the light. To bring out the 
watermark clearly it is placed face 
down on a black surface and moistened 
with a few drops of benzine, gasoline 
or carbona. The watermark, being thin- 
ner than the paper, will show black. 





A Chance for Stamp Collectors 


Stamp devotees will be given an op- 
portunity to describe their hobby in 
the Student-written Number. Essays 
of not to exceed 750 words on “What 
I Get Out of Stamp Collecting” will 
be given special consideration in the 
Contest. Closing date, March 12. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


On February 12, Pathe Exchange, Inc., will 
release the first of the Harvard University 
educational films, entitled, How Man Suits 
His Life to Differing Surroundings—Houses 
of the Arctic and the Tropics. It was pre- 
pared by the Department of Anthropology 
and is two reels long. A one-reel picture on 
Volcanoes, and others will follow shortly. 
They are available to schools. 

1G] 

It is proposed to erect a $25,000,000 ‘““l'em- 
ple of Peace” building in New York as a 
memorial to Benjamin Franklin. The build- 
ing will consist mainly of offices, will be 
built of white granite, and will be 800 to 
850 feet high. 

a 





Leon Theremin, a young Russian engineer, 
demonstrating his spectacular new invention 


of “ether music.” By waving his hands over 
the apparatus he produces melodious sounds. 


o 

Uncovering the furnace which they closed 
eight months* ago, glass experts of the 
Bureau of Standards found a perfect mass 
of optical glass, seventy inches in diameter, 
eleven inches thick and weighing 3,500 
pounds. The disc will make possible the first 
“all-American” telescope ever manufactured. 
It will be used in the new reflecting tele- 
scope of the Perkins. Observatory at Ohio 
Wesleyan University. 


A $1,750,000 program to improve the 
scenic beauty of Niagara Falls has been 
recommended by the Special International 
Board. It cails for wiers to be built from 
both sides at the flanks of the Horseshoe 
Falls. The board reports that the danger of 
erosion is not serious. 


Plans have been completed for a 42-story 
skyscraper to house and, through its rentals, 
finance and ultimately endow the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. The building is to 
cost $20,000,000 and, in addition to the opera, 
house a small theatre, shops and offices. It 
will be ready for the opening of the 1929-30 
opera season. o 


A combination ranking in importance with 
Standard Oil will result from the recent 
merger of the Texas Corporation, the largest 
independent oil company in the U.S., with 
the California Petroleum Corporation. The 





merger is capitalized at $530,000,000 and has 
been effected through an exchange of stock. 

A recent papal encyclical condemns the 
“Pan-Christian” attempt to find common 
ground for the union of all Christian church- 
es except through the return of dissidents to 
the Church of Rome. 

1] 


A report covering death claims, submitted 
to the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents and based on the records of fifty-two 
leading companies, shows that though there 
was an increase last year in mortality from 
automobile accidents and violence, the coun- 
try’s health record equals or exceeds that of 
1921, the best in history. 


Bobby Jones, holder of the U. S. amateur 
and British open golf championships, has re- 
fused to accept the $50,000 home given him 
by admiring friends in Atlanta, although the 
U.S. Golf Association ruled that acceptance 
of the gift would not affect his amateur 
standing. 

0] 


Sunday symphony concerts in Pittsburgh 
do not violate the century-old blue laws, ac- 
cording to a ruling of County Court Judges, 
ending a bitter controversy between the 
Symphony Society and the Allegheny County 
Sabbath Association. 


The annual Harmon Awards, totalling 
$3,900 and accompanied by gold and bronze 
medals, for creative work by American ne- 
groes, have been announced by the Harmon 
Foundation. In literature James Weldon John- 
son won first for his book of poems entitled 
God’s Trombones. In science the first award 
went to James A. Parsons, a metallurgist, for 
his special research in aluminum bronze, his 
discoveries on corrosion testing and his de- 
velopments in duriron. 


FREE +. BO 


Sample copy of OPEN ROA. 

for BOYS magazine, 50 pages 

thrilling stories, pictures, sports, mys- 

tery, etc. Also free membership in the WIN- 
NIT CLUB, badge button, big outfit, catal.¢ 
and brand new plan for making lots of ea 5 
money and swell prizes. ALL FREE! No ob- 
ligation. Send name and address at once tu 

WINNIT CLUB. Open Road for Boys, 

248 Boylston Street, 97 Boston, Mass. 
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NAME ME! (10) 
Win Five Dollars 
Closing Date, February 14 





1. My regular college career ended ab- 
ruptly before the close of my freshman year 
at Princeton. Then followed a post in a mail 
order firm, a prospecting trip for gold in 
Central America; a term as a seaman; an 
interlude as a beachcomber in Buenos Aires; 
more voyages as a Sailor; a season in vaude- 
ville; an essay at reporting; then a long 
illness. These were the events of the first 
twenty-four years of my life. 

2. The completion of my first quarter cen- 
tury saw me embarked upon my vocation. My 
father’s career as an interpreter of an art 
which was limited by the romantically trivial 
directed my desire towards creating a more 
philosophical expression of this art that others 
might have more substance to interpret. 

3. Harvard University furnished me the 
necessary prgfessional training. I allied my- 
self with a group of adventurers equipped to 
interpret my work to the public. It is now 
known to the lovers of my chosen art in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Russia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Scandinavia, and Japan. At this mo- 
ment my work is the center of interest in its 
particular realm in New York City. 

4. “I believe that a man’s work is in 
danger of deteriorating when he thinks he has 
found the one best formula for doing it. If 
he thinks that, he is likely to feel that all he 
needs is merely to go on repeating himself. 
I certainly haven’t any such delusion. And so 
long as a person is searching for better ways 
of doing his work he is fairly safe.” 

5. “If a person is to get the meaning of 
life, he must ‘learn to like’ the facts about 
himself—ugly as they seem to his sentimental 
vanity—before he can lay hold on the truth 
behind the facts; and that truth is never 
ugly.” 





“Since the subject of this “‘Name Me!” is a con- 
temporary, we remark in passing that paragraphs 
one, two, and three are in the first person by 
editorial license; paragraphs four and five are 
quotations from interviews. 


(For Announcement of Contest No. 
8, see Page 26.) 
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No Ballyhoo— 


The Annual Student-Written Number of THE 
SCHOLACTIS needs no bally-hoo. It is an event 
that high school students throughout the country 
keenly anticipate. Last year’s participants numbered 
more than 16,000. We expect almost 25,000 this 
year. It is a challenge to the high school students of 
America to measure literary and artistic swords with 
the most talented youths of their own ages. 


Double the Usual Size 


Twice the number of pages in a usual issue of THE 
SCHOLASTIC will make up the Student-Written 
Number of 1928—to be issued April 28. One sec- 
tion printed in colors, reproducing the prize winning 
art objects from the First Annual Secondary Art Ex- 
hibit to be held by THE SCHOLASTIC in conjunc- 
tion with the Carnegie Institute in the galleries of the 
Institute. 

Only Orders Placed in Advance of Publi- 
cation Date Can Be Filled. 
Clip the Coupon Now. 


Single Copy Price of 2 5 reg 


Student Number 
(Included with semester subscription—no extra cost) 














Last Year’s Student Number 


Contests and Prizes for the 
Student-Written Number 
for 1928 
To be issued April 28, 1928 


The Scholastic Awards 


known as ‘“‘The Scholastic 
Awards,” have already been announced in some de- 
tail, and a complete description of them is contained 
in the pamphlet ‘‘Rules and Information Governing 
The Scholastic Awards.’* The Scholastic Awards con- 
tain the following divisions: LITERARY, including 
Poetry, Short Story, Essay, and Drama; COMMUN- 
ITY SERVICE, for groups taking part in community 
improvement; VISUAL ARTS, including Pictorial 
Art, Sculpture, Decorative Fabrics, Graphic Arts, 
Pottery, Metal C Book Binding, Wood Work 


rafts, 
and Civic Art. Prizes $100, $50, $25, etc. 





The major contests, 


Minor Divisions 


In addition to the Scholastic Awards, the Student- 
written Number always contains several divisions in 
which students of more varied interests may compete. 





Order THE SCHOLASTIC for your entire 
class for the semester—60c per subscription 
in quantities of ten or more—and the Stu- 
dent-Written Number which sells for 25c a 
copy will be one of the nine issues you re- 
ceive. Clip the coupon and mail at once. Or- 
ders for 10 or more copies of Student-Writ- 
ten Number alone: 20c per copy. 


Prizes for the Scholastic Awards are donated 
by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 





$3000 20 
CASH PRIZES 


The Scholastic 
Awards 


An Annual Group of Prizes for Creative Work by 
Secondary School Students 
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Prizes in each of the following divisions will be 
First prize, $10; Second prize, $5; Third prize, $2.59 

Frontispiece. A photograph or print suitable tor 
reproduction, with descriptive text not exceeding 400 
words in length, on any striking subject of art, his- 
tory, literature, scenery, etc. 

Literary Article. A critical essay on the work of 
some standard author, living or dead, or on some 
other subject of literary importance. Biographical de- 
tails may be included and the article may take the 
form of an interview, but the main discussion should 
deal with the literary art of the writer or work m 
question. Length limit, 1000 words. 

Historical Article. An information article on any 
phase of history, ancient or modern. Length limit, 
750 words 

Teavel Article. A descriptive article on a trip, 
country, or locality of scenic or cultural importance, 
either in America or abroad. Length limit, 750 
words. 

Industrial Article. An article describing an unusual 
industry of manufacturing, extraction, agriculture, etc., 
which you have personally visited and observed. 
Length limit, 500 words. 

Miscellaneous Article. Informational articles on any 
subjects not readily classifiable under the other head- 
ings should be entered in this group. Length limit, 
750 words. 

Current Events. A news article similar to those ap- 
pearing in the current events pages of THE SCHO- 
LASTIC on any timely subject of political, govern- 
mental, economic, scientific, or social importance. 
Choose some news event of importance that has oc- 
curred recently. Write your current event in journal- 
istic style, rae the gist of it in the first para- 
graph, and lowing with the historical, geographical, 
or economic ‘“‘background.”’ Suggest appropriate 
photographs, maps, charts, or cartoons for illustra- 
tion. Length limit, 600 words. 

Review. Choose any recent book of merit 
and discuss what interests you about it. Do not make 
your review a mere re-telling of the story or con- 
tents. Lists of good new books are published every 
— in THE SCHOLASTIC. Length limit, ‘300 
wor 


DP ccueemieg DATE—MARCH 12th 


manuscript will be accepted that is not post- 
mF before Midnight, March 12, 1928. No manu- 
urned. Other 


once. 


Address, THE SCHOLASTIC 
WABASH BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
To THE SCHOLASTIC, 

Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Enter my order for subscriptions for the 
second semester, February to June, at the rate of 60c 
per subscription. Add a free desk copy. OR 


Enter my order for ............... copies of the Student- 
written Number only at the rate of 20c per copy. .- 
(Above rates apply only to quantities of 10 or more.) 


Name 
Address. 
City & State 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Rene Descartes 


By Louise Sonderegger 
Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


ENE DES- 
CARTES, the 
distinguished 
French philosopher, 
born a_noble_ in 
1596, had varied in- 
interests. 
His treatises on 
music, mathematics, 
philosophy and fenc- 
ing, written in un- 
usually clear and 
vigorous style, are outstanding accom- 
plishments in his career. His deep in- 
terest in spelling and his suggestion of 
a universal language caused much dis- 
cussion, but he is known chiefly for his 
discovery of analytical geometry and 
the introduction of the method of in- 
determinate values for the solution of 
equations. 





Descartes 


The philosophies of the ancients stop- 
ped with the problem of cognition, “By 
what means do we know?” Descartes 
answered: “I think, therefore I am.” 





Contest No. 8 Results 


The $5.00 prize for “Name Me” 
Contest No. 8 is awarded to Louise 
Sonderegger, Central High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska, whose essay on 
Descartes is printed herewith. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to 
Harry J. Dill, Jr., Atlantic City (N.J.) 
High School; Agnes Duerr, St. Joseph's 
Academy, Green Bay, Wis.; William 
J. Hahn, St. Mary’s High School, Men- 
asha, Wis.; Frances Persons, Wind- 
ham (N.Y.) High School; June E. 
Ransome, Plainfield (N.J.) High 
School. 

The “Name Me” Contest appear- 
ing in every issue of The Scholastic is 
open to all secondary school students. 
The correct name must be accompanied 
by an essay on the subject not exceed- 
ing 100 words. 
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February 4, 1928 


The Deliverer 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Nathaniel ran down the stairs and out of 
the door calling. She paused, startled. “How 
can you sing and laugh and walk so lightly ?” 
he cried out. 

She cocked her head on one side with her 
turtle-like motion. “Why should she not sing?” 
she asked in her thick, sweet voice. She had 
never learned the difference between the 
pronouns. “She’s be’n gatherin’ yarbs in the 
wood, an’ the sun is warm,” she blinked at it 
rapidly, “an’ the winter it is pas’, Marse 
Natty, no mo’ winter!” 

Nathaniel came close up to her, laying his 
thin fingers on her fat, black arm. His voice 
quivered. “But they say if you love those 
things and if they make you glad, you are 
damned to everlasting brimstone fire. Tell me 
how you dare to laugh, so that I will dare 
too.” 

The old woman laughed, opening her 
mouth so widely that the red lining to her 
throat showed moistly, and all her fat shook 
on her bones. “Lord love ye, chile, dat’s 
white folks’ talk. Dat don’t scare a old black 
woman!” She shifted her basket to the other 
arm and prepared to go on. “You're bleeged 
to be keerful ’bout losin’ you’ soul. Black 
folks ain’t got no souls, bless de Lord! When 
dey dies dey dies!” 

She shuffled along, laughing, and began to 
sing again. Nathaniel looked after her with 
burning eyes. After she had disappeared be- 
tween the tree trunks of the forest, the breeze 
bore back to him a last joyous whoop of “Oh, 
Molly-oh!” He burst into sobs, and shivering, 
made his way back into his father’s darken- 
ing, empty house. 

III. 

At the breakfast table the next morning 
his father looked at him neutrally. “This day 
you shall. go to salt the sheep in the Miller 
lot,” he announced, “and you may have until 
the hour before sundown to walk in the 
wood.” 

“Oh, father, really?” * 

“That is what I said,” repeated the min- 
ister dryly, pushing away from the table. 

After the boy had gone, carrying the bag 
of salt and the little package of his noonday 
meal, the minister sighed heavily. “I fear my 
weak heart inclines me to too great softness to 
our son.” To his wife he cried out a moment 
later, “Oh, that some instance of the wrath 
of Jehovah could come before us now, while 
our son’s spirit is softened. Deacon Truitt said 
yesterday that one more visitation would save 
him.” 

Nathaniel walked along soberly, his eyes 
on the road at his feet, his face quite pale, a 
sleepless night evidently behind him. He came 
into the birches without noticing them at first, 
and when he looked up he was for a moment 
so taken by surprise that he was transfigured. 
The valley at his feet shimmered like an opal 
through the slender white pillars of the trees. 
The wood was like a many-columned chapel, 
unroofed and open to the sunlight. Nathaniel 
gave a cry of rapture, and dropped the bag 
of salt. “Oh!” he cried, stretching out his 
arms, and then again, “Oh!” 

For a moment he stood so, caught into a joy 
that was almost anguish, and then at a sud- 
den thought he shrank together, his arm 
crooked over his eyes. He sank forward, still 
covering his eyes, into a great bed of fern, 
just beginning to unroll their whitey-green 
balls into long, pale plumes. There he lay as 
still as if he were dead. 

Two men came riding through the lane, 


their horses treading noiselessly over the leaf- 
mold. They had almost passed the motionless, 
prostrate figure when the older reined in and 
pointed with his whip. “What is that, Le- 
Maury ?” 

At the unexpected sound the boy half rose, 
showing a face so convulsed that the other 
horseman cried out alarmed, “It ees a man 
crazed! Ride on, mon colonel!” He put spurs 
to his horse and sprang forward as he spoke. 

The old soldier laughed a little, and 
turned to Nathaniel. “Why, ’tis the minister, 
his son. I -know you by the look of your father 
in you. What bad dream have we waked you 
from, you pretty boy?” 

“You have not waked me from it,” cried 
Nathaniel. “I shall never wake as long as I 
live, and when I die——!” 

“Why, LeMaury is right. The poor lad is 
crazed. We must see to this.” 

He swung himself stiffly from the saddle 
and came limping up to Nathaniel. Kneeling 
by the boy he brought him up to a sitting 
position, and at the sight of the ashen face 
and white, turned-back eyeballs he sat down 
hastily, drawing the young head upon his 
shoulder with a rough tenderness. “Why, so 
lads look under their first fire when they die 
of fear. What frights you so?” 

Nathaniel opened great solemn eyes upon 
him. “I suppose it is the conviction of sin. 
That is what they call it.” 

For an instant the old man’s face was blank 
with astonishment, and then it wrinkled into 
a thousand lines of mirth. He began to laugh 
as though he would never stop. Nathaniel had 
never heard anyone laugh like that. He 
clutched at the old man. 

“How dare you laugh!” 

The other wiped his eyes and rocked to and 
fro, “I laugh—who would not—that such a 
witless baby should talk of his sin. You know 
not what sin is, you silly innocent!” 

At the kindliness of the tone an aching 
knot in the boy’s throat relaxed. He began to 
talk hurriedly, in a desperate whisper, his 
hands like little birds’ claws gripping the 
other’s great gauntleted fist. “You do not 
know how wicked I am—I am so wholly 
forward the wonder is the devil does not take 
me at once. I live only in what my father 
calls the lust of the eye. I—I would rather 
look at a haw-tree in bloom than meditate on 
the Almighty!” He brought out this awful 
confession with a gasp at its enormity, but 
hurried on to a yet more terrible climax. “I 
cannot be righteous, but many times there are 
those who cannot—but oh, worse than that, 
I cannot even wish to be! I can only wish 
to be a painter.” 

At this unexpected ending the old man gave 
an exclamation of extreme amazement. “But, 
boy, lad, what’s your name? However did 
you learn that there are painters in the world, 
here in this prison-house of sanctity ?”, 

Nathaniel had burrowed into his protector’s 
coat as though hiding from the imminent 
wrath of God. He now spoke in muffled tones. 
“Two years ago, when I was but a little 
child, there came a man to our town, a 
Frenchman, they said, and his horse fell lame, 
and he stopped two days at my Uncle Elza- 
phan’s. My Uncle Elzaphan asked him what 
business did he do in the world, and he said 
he put down on cloth or paper with brushes 
and colors all the fair and comely things he 
saw. And he showed a piece of paper with 
on it painted the row of willows along our 
brook. I sat in the chimney-corner and no one 
heeded me. I saw—oh, then I knew/ I have 
no paint, but, ever since I have made pic- 
tures with burnt sticks on birchbark—though 
my father says that of all the evil ways of 
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evil men none lead down more swift to the 
chambers of death and the gates of hell than 
that. Every night I make a vow unto the Lord 
that I will sin no more; but in the morning 
the devil whispers in my ear and I rise up 
and sin again—no man knows this—and I 
am never glad unless I think I have done 
well with my pictures, and I hate the meet- 
ing-house and——” His voice died away mis- 
erably. 

“Two years ago, wast?” asked the old 
man. “And the man was French?” 

“Aye.” 

The old soldier shifted his position, 
stretched out a stiff knee with a grimace of 
pain, and pulled the tall lad bodily into his 
lap like a child. Then the old man began to 
speak in a serious tone, quite different from 
his gentle laughter. “Young Everett, of all 
the people you have seen, is there one whom 
you would wish to have even a moment of 
the tortures of hell?” 

Nathaniel looked at him horrified. “Why, 
no!” he cried indignantly. 

“Then do you think your God less merci- 
ful than you?” 

Nathaniel stared long into the steady eyes. 
“Oh, do you mean it is not true?” He leaned 
close in an agony of hope. “Sometimes I have 
thought it could not be true!” 

The old soldier struck him on the shoulder 
inspiritingly, his weather-beaten face very 
grave. “Aye, lad, I mean it is not true. I am 
an old man and I have learned that they lie 
who say it is true. There is no hell but in 
our owh hearts when we do evil; and we 
can escape a way out of that by repenting and 
doing good. There is no devil but our evil 
desires, and God gives to every man strength 
to fight with those. There is only good in 
your love for the fair things God made and 
put into the world for us to love. No man 
but only your own heart can tell you what is 
wrong and what is right. Only do not fear, 
for all is well.” 

The scene was never to fade from Nathan- 
iel Everett’s eyes. In all the after crises of 
his life the solemn words rang in his ears. 

The old man suddenly smiled at him, all 
quaint drollery again. He put hand to mouth 
and hallooed down the lane. “Ho there! Le- 
Maury!” 

As the Frenchman came into sight, the old 
man turned to Nathaniel. “Is this the gentle- 
man who painted your willows?” 

“Oh, aye!” cried Nathaniel. 

The Frenchman dismounted near them with 
sparkling glances of inquiry. “See, LeMaury, 
this is young Master Everett, who you have 
bewitched with your paint-pots. He would 
fain be an artist—de gustibus——/ Perhaps 
you have in him an apprentice for your re- 
turn to France.” 

The artist looked sharply at Nathaniel. 
“Eh, so? Can young master draw? Doth he 
know aught of chiaroscuro?” 

Nathaniel blushed at his ignorance and 
looked timidly at his protector. 

“Nay, he knows naught of your painter’s 
gibberish. Give him a crayon and a bit of 
white bark and see can be make my picture. 
I'll lean my head back and fold my hands 
to sleep.” 

In the long sunny quiet that followed, the 
old man really slipped away into a light doze, 
from which he was awakened by a loud shout 
from LeMaury. The Frenchman had sprung 
upon Nathaniel and was kissing his cheeks, 
which were now crimson with excitement. 
“Oh, it is Giotto come back again. He shall 
be anything—Watteau.” 


(Concluded on Next Page) 

















Nathaniel broke away and ran toward the 
old man, his eyes blazing with hope. 

“What does he mean?” he demanded. 

“He means that you’re to be a painter and 
naught else, though how a man can choose to 
daub paint when there are swords to be car- 
ried—well, well,” he pulled himself painfully 
to his feet, wincing at gouty twinges, “I will 
go and see your father abou' e 

Mais, Colonel Hall, dites! How can I ar- 
range not to lose this pearl among artists?” 

At the name, for he had not understood the 
title before, pronounced as it was in French, 
the boy fell back in horrified recognition. 
“Oh! you are Colonel Gideon Hall!” 

“Aye, lad, who else?” The old soldier 
swung himself up to the saddle, groaning, 
“Oh, that wet ground! I fear I cannot sit the 
nag home.” 

“But then you are the enemy of God—the 
chosen one of Beelzebub——” 

“Do they call me that in polite and pious 
Hillsboro ?” 

The Frenchman broke in, impatient of this 
incomprehensible talk. “See, boy, you—Ever- 
ett—I go back to France now soon. I lie next 
Friday night at Woodburn. If you come to me 
there we will go together to France—to Paris 
—you will be the great artist x 

He was silenced by a gesture from the 
colonel, who now sat very straight on his 
horse and beckoned to Nathaniel. The boy 
came timoréusly. “You have heard lies about 
me, Everett. Be man enough to trust your 
own heart.” He broke into a half-sad little 
laugh at Nathaniel’s face of fascinated re- 
pulsion. 

“You can laugh now,” whispered the boy, 
close at his knee, “but when you come to die? 
Why, even my father trembles at the thought 
of death. Oh, if I could but believe you!” 

“Faugh! To fear death when one has done 
his best!” 

He had turned his horse’s head, but 
Nathaniel called after him, bringing out the 
awful words with an effort. “But they say— 
that you do not believe in God.” 

The colonel laughed again. “Why, lad, I’m 
the only man in this town who does.” He put 
his horse into a trot and left Nathaniel under 
the birch-trees, the sun high over his head, 
the bag of salt forgotten at his feet. 

IV. 

A little before sundown the next day the 
minister strode into his house, caught up his 
Bible, and called to his wife, “Deborah, the 
Lord hath answered me in my trouble. Call 
Nathaniel and bring him after me to the house 
of Gideon Hall.” 

Mistress Everett fell back, her hand at her 
heart, “To that house?” 

“Aye, even there. He lieth at the point of 
death. So are the wicked brought into deso- 
lation. Yesterday, as he rode in the wood, 
his horse cast him down so that it is thought 
he may not live till dark. I am sent for by 
his pious sisters to wrestle with him in prayer. 
Oh, Deborah, now is the time to strike the last 
blow for the salvation of our son. Let him 
see how the devil carries off the transgressor 
into the fires of hell, or let him see how, at 
the last, the proudest must make confession 
of his wicked unbelief——” 

He hurled himself through the door like a 
javelin, while his wife turned to explain to 
Nathaniel the reason for the minister’s putting 
on his Sabbath voice of a week-day morning. 
He cried out miserably, “Oh, mother, don’t 
make me go there!” 

“Nay, Nathaniel, there is naught new. You 
have been with us before to many a sickbed 
and seen many a righteous death. This is an 
ill man, whose terrors at the reward of his 








unbelief will be like goodly medicine to your 
sick soul, and teach you to lay hold of right- 
eousness while there is yet time.” 

“But, mother, my Uncle Elzaphan said—I 
asked him this morning about Colonel Hall— 
that he had done naught but good to all men, 
that he had fought bravely with French and 
Indians, that the poor had half of his goods, 
that r 

She took him by the hand and dragged him 
relentlessly out upon the street. “Your Uncle 
Elzaphan is a man of no understanding, and 
does not know that the devil has no more 
subtle lure than a man who does good works 
but who is not of the true faith. Aye, he 
maketh a worse confusion to the simple than 
he who worketh iniquity by noonday.” 

She led him through the village street, 
through a long curving lane where he had 
never been before, and down an avenue of 
maple-trees to a house at which he had al- 
ways been forbidden to look. Various of the 
neighbor women were hurrying along in the 
same direction. As they filed up the stairs he 
trembled to hear his father’s voice already 
raised in the terrible tones of one of his in- 
spired hours. At the entrance to the sick 
chamber he clung for a moment to the door, 
gazing at the wild-eyed women who knelt 
about the room, their frightened eyes fixed on 
his father. His knees shook under him. He 
had a qualm of nausea at the slimy images 
of corruption and decay which the minister 
was trumpeting forth as the end of all earthy 
pride. 

His mother pushed him inexorably forward 
into the room, and then, across the nightmare 
of frenzy, he met the calm gaze of the dying 
man. It was the turning-point of his life. 

He ran to the bed, falling on his knees, 
clasping the great knotty hand and searching 
the eyes which were turned upon him, gently 
smiling. The minister, well pleased with this 
evidence of his son’s emotion, caught his 
breath for another flight of eloquence which 
should sear and blast the pretensions of good 
works as opposed to the true faith. “See how 
low the Lord layeth the man who thinks to 
bargain with the Almighty, and to ransom his 
soul from hell by deeds which are like dust 
and ashes to Jehovah.” 

Nathaniel crept closer and whispered under 
cover of his father’s thunderings, “Oh, you 
are truly not afraid?” 

The dying man looked at him, his eyes as 
steady as when they were in the woods. “Nay, 
little comrade, it is all a part of life.” 

After that he seemed to sink into partial 
unconsciousness. Nathaniel felt his hand grow 
colder, but he still held it, grasping it more 
tightly when he felt the fumes of his father’s 
reeking eloquence mount to his brain. The 
women were all sobbing aloud. A young girl 
was writhing on the floor, her groans stifled 
by her mother’s hand. The air of the room 
was stifling with hysteria. The old sister of 
the dying man called out, “Oh, quick, Master 
Everett. He is going. Exhort him now to give 
us some token that at the last he repents of 
his unbelief.” 

The minister whirled about, shaking with 
his own violence. The sweat was running 
down his face. “Gideon Hall, I charge you to 
say if you repent of your sins.” 

There was a pause. The silence was suffo- 
cating. 

The old man gradually aroused himself 
from his torpor, although he did not open his 
eyes. “Aye, truly I repent me of my sins,” he 
whispered mildly, “for any unkindness done 
to any man, or 3 

The minister broke in, his voice mounting 
shrilly, “Nay, not so, thou subtle mocker. Dost 
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thou repent thee of thy unbelief in the true 
faith ?” 

Colonel Gideon Hall opened his eyes. He 
turned his head slowly on the pillow until he 
faced tthe preacher, and. at the sight of his 
terrible eyes and ecstatic pallor he began to 
laugh whimsically, as he had laughed in the 
wood with Nathaniel. “Why, man, I thought 
you did but frighten women with it—not 
yourself too. Nay, do not trouble about me. 
I don’t believe in your little hell.” 

The smile on his face gradually died away 
into a still serenity, which was there later, 
when the minister lifted his son away from 
the dead man’s bed. 


V. 

The four old men walked sturdily forward 
with their burden, although at intervals they 
slipped their tall staves under the corners and 
rested, wiping their foreheads and breathing 
hard. As they stood thus silent, where the 
road passed through a thicket of sumac, a 
boy came rapidly around the curve and was 
upon them before he saw that he was not 
alone. He stopped short and made a guilty 
motion to hide a bundle that he carried. The 
old men stared at him, and reassured by this 
absence of recognition, he advanced slowly, 
looking curiously at the great scarlet flag hung 
in heavy folds from their burden. 

“Is this the road to Woodburn?” he asked. 

“Aye,” they answered briefly. 

He had almost passed* them when he 
stopped again, drawing in his breath. “Oh, 
are you—is this Colonel——” 

“Aye, lad,” said the oldest of the bearers, 
“this is the funeral procession of the best 
commander and truest man who ever lived.” 

“But why ” began the boy, looking at 
the flag. 

“He’s wrapped in the flag of the king that 
he was a loyal servant to, because the psalm- 
singing hypocrites in the town where he lived 
of late would not make a coffin for him—no, 
nor allow ground to bury him—no, nor men 
to bear him out to his grave! We be men 
who have served under him in three wars, 
and we come from over the mountain to do 
the last service for ‘him. He saved our lives 
for us more than once—brave Colonel Gid!” 

They all uncovered at the name, and the 
boy shyly and awkwardly took his cap off. 

“May I—may I see him once again?” he 
asked, dropping his bundle. “He saved my 
life, too.” 

Two men put their gnarled old hands to 
the flag and drew it down from the head of 
the bier. The boy did not.speak, but he went 
nearer and nearer with an expression on his 
face which one of the old men answered 
aloud. “Aye, is he not at peace! God grant 
we may all look so when the time comes.” 

They let the flag fall over the dead face 
again, set their shoulders to the bier, and 
moved forward, bringing down their great 
staves rhythmically as they walked. The boy 
stood still looking after them. When they 
passed out into the sunshine of the open hill- 
side he ran to the edge of the thicket so that 
he could still follow them with his eyes. They 
plodded on, growing smaller and smaller in 
the distance, until] as they paused on the crest 
of the hill only a spot of red could be seen, 
brilliant against the brilliant sky. 

The boy went back and picked up his 
bundle. When he returned to the edge of the 
thicket the spot of red was disappearing over 
the hill. He took off his cap and stood there 
until there was nothing before him but the 
sun shining on the hillside. 

Then he turned about, and walking stead- 
ily, Nathaniel Everett entered into his own 
world, 
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RECISTRAR (to frosh): What is your name? 
FrosH: Jule. 

REGISTRAR: You should say Julius. 

(To next frosh: What is your name? 
FrosH: Bilious. 

—Nicholas Tammors, Corning, New York. 


A quick-witted man 
Was Billy Maguire 
He spit on his chin 
When his whiskers caught fire. 


’Tis a wonderful thing for the women— 

This popular permanent wave, 

Now it’s up to some struggling inventor 

To develop a permanent shave. 

Motorist: I’m sorry I ran over your hen. 
Would a dollar make it right? 

FARMER: Wal, better make it two. I have 
a rooster that was mighty fond of that hen 
and the shock might kill him, too. 

10} 

A man who was troubled with falling hair 
asked a drug store clerk: “Can you recom- 
mend something to keep my hair in?” 

Drug store clerk: “Sure, here’s a nice little 
cardboard box.” 

—Kathryn Reid, Lemoyne, Pa. 





JOHNNIE: 
telephone ? 

Mrs. Jipson: Certainly, Johnnie, is yours 
on the blink? 

JoHNNIE: Not exactly, but sis is using it to 
hold up the window, Ma’s cutting biscuits 
with the mouth-piece, and baby’s teething 
with the cord. 

10) 


Granpson: Grandpa, when are you going 
to play football? 

RicH GRANDFATHER: I don’t play football. 
What made you ask that question? 

Granpson: Well, pop said when you kick 
off we are going to get a brand new automo- 
bile and a house. 


Mrs. Jipson, may I use your 


—Ernest Harmony, 
Roosevelt High —_ 1 Yonkers, New York. 


TEACHER: Morton, give me the meaning 
of creditor. : 

Morton: A creditor is a person who is 
always told that nobody is home, when he 
calls, 

—Herbert Pelkisson, 
atta: ‘iia H.S., New York 


“I just came from Jack’s funeral.” 

“Is he dead?” 

“Well, if he isn’t dead they certainly played 
dirty trick on him!” 


o 


—F. G. Connolly, 
Salesian H.S. 








Laying Down the Rules 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


but in the matter of heat itself and its 
relation to weather and wood and stone 
and other things. Thermometers are 
also tested, particularly clinical ther- 
mometers. If a fraction of a degree off, 
they may cause a wrong diagnosis by 
a physician who must depend upon 
them to tell the temperature of the 
body. 

What confusion there would be with- 
out recognized standards! In fact a 
willingness to agree on them is the 
basis of all trade and commerce. Sup- 
pose a yard of carpet was one length 
in one store and still another length 
in a neighboring place, or a pound of 
sugar bought one amount of sweet in 
one city while in another city another 
amount? It is only in comparatively re- 
cent times that a foot or a yard or a 
quart has become standard. People to- 
day think of them in constant terms, 
yet it was not always thus. The “yard” 
comes from an old word meaning a rod 
or a stick. The “pound” meant origin- 


ally a pendant, These may first have 





been carried around the king’s girdle 
or that of his officer. The “gallon” was 
a large bowl. The “quart” means a 
fourth part of something, and the 
“pint” is really “paint,” and is prob- 
ably a reference to a painted mark 
made on a large bowl or tankard. 


As the Babylonians kept their stan- 
dards of measurement on clay tablets, 
so the Bureau of Standards keeps a bar 
of an alloy of platinum, a yard long. 
There are also preserved blocks of 
metal representing the standards of 
weights. The French have these stan- 
dards in a guarded vault in the village 
of Sevres near Paris, and the British 
have theirs. They all correspond and 
have become the internationally ac- 
cepted standards of the world. Should 
the bars and weights all disappear or 
be destroyed they could again be re- 
produced through a constant of Na- 
ture—the wave length of light. The red 
ray is generally used, and being led 
past the meter bar, is measured and 
compared. It has been found that the 
international meter equals just 1,553,- 
164.1 wave lengths of the red ray of 
cadmium, 
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writing. No changing ribbon for year or 
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LAWRENCE DAY HOWELL 


What He Didn’t 
Learn At College 


When Lawrence Day Howell came from 
college to the Westinghouse Graduate 
Students Course, from Princeton, he had 
twelve months of thorough-going work 
in the shops at East Pittsburgh. Then 
he decided he wanted to enter the field 
which seemed most undeveloped and 
perhaps most promising of broad ex- 
pansion. This was marine engineering. 
Not five per cent of the present oppor- 
tunities on the water have been opened 
for electrification. Yet there is more 
horsepower in prime movers on the 
ocean than there is on the land. 








In Howell’s undergraduate days, this 
field was scarcely scratched. However, 
a college man’s opportunities are not 
limited to the electrical developments 
now in existence. 


In marine applications an order may 
assume large proportions. A single in- 
stallation, negotiated by Howell recent- 
ly, of the newly-developed Diesel-elec- - 
tric drive for a yacht, totaled $175,000. 
Such sales are not made overnight. They 
result from understanding fully a cus- 
tomer’s needs. 


other fellow’s point of view, a career as 
Sales Engineer at Westinghouse brings 
returns in personal satisfaction as well 
as in worldly reward. 


To men with the knack of taking the 


“‘Where do young college graduates 
get when they enter a large indus- 
trial organization?’’ is the question 
that is frequently asked. This and 
other advertisements relate the prog- 
ress made by college men who came 
with Westinghouse during the past 
ten years. ‘ 
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SYNOPSIS 
Though stripped and searched by masked 


enemies, Manrique, bearing the Red Dragon, 
the famous pink Mexican diamond of the 
Countess de Mirando, to a place of safety 
away from riot-torn Brussels, steadfastly re- 
fused to reveal its hiding place. At the threat 
of torture, from the masked men who were 
his captors, the soldiers with these men took 
his part. They would not permit Manrique, 
the sage of the Spanish King and a good 
Catholic and soldier, to be tortured or slain. 
Accordingly it was decided to leave him hid- 
den in a cave and return for the written com- 
mand of the Countess. Two of the masked 
men later returned to torture him and found 
in his place a hideous mass of misshapen 
crystals. 


“God help me!” cried Von der Huyls, find- 
ing his tongue at last. “This is enchantment 
worse than ever I heard tell of until now. 
Fly, man, fly, ere your veins turn to stone 
and your body to these cursed crystals! Dear 
God! I feel the icy hand of this horror even 
now biting under my nails!” 


He turned, dropped ‘his torch, and stag- 
gered to the entrance of the cave; while Noir- 
carm, scarcely less terrified, shouted to 
Christ to save him, and crossed himself fer- 
vently as he rushed back into the air. Neither 
rascal doubted for an instant but that he had 
seen with his own eyes one of those catas- 
trophes handled so freely in the romances of 
the period. Devilish enchantment had most 
certainly turned Manrique to a_ substance 
scarcely less adamantine than the “Red 
Dragon” itself; and to the terrified eyes of 
the twain, as they made for their horses, it 
seemed that the great Flanders mare, sleep- 
ing motionless under a pine, had been like- 
wise turned into stone. 


And not until the ‘last sound of galloping 
hoofs had ceased to echo did any farther 
matter fall out within the cavern. Then a 
low laugh crept, like a thawed echo, from the 
upper darkness of the roof, a pebble or two 
clattered noisily downwards, and the sound 
was followed by a louder, as of some heavy 
body climbing not easily in the darkness. Im- 
mediately afterwards a white figure appeared 
and walked across to where lay the petrified 
thing which burlesqued humanity so hide- 
ously. It plucked the cloak from the stalact- 
ites thus arranged in semblance of a man, and 
throwing the same over its own shoulders, 
proceeded to the entrance of the cavern. 


It was Manrique, and he presented an ap- 
pearance scarcely less horrible than that 
which he had contrived to personate him. He 
was naked, save for a cloth about his loins 
and another over his shoulders; dry blood, 
from his torn nostrils and tattered beard, had 
clotted on his face; his hair was shorn off, 
and his hasty climb in the cavern had been 
responsible for many a fresh abrasion. 


| Briefly, the man’s friends were to be 
thanked for furnishing the power to escape, 
tas matters had fallen out. The soldier who 
had cast a pile of fern beneath his feet, whis- 
pered at the same moment that a knife lay 
hidden under it; and this Manrique quickly 
found with his foot. He could not bend to 
reach it; moreover, his hands as well as his 


The Red Dragon 


By Eden Phillpotts 
(Concluded from Last Issue) 


neck were firmly tied; but his feet had been 
left free, and, after a few attempts, the man 
succeeded in raising the knife between his 
toes and so getting it within reach of his 
hand. The rest was easy and he soon stood 
free. Fearing no further assault for the space 
at least of many hours, he had proceeded 
leisurely with the construction of a stone 
dummy before pushing forward to Mons. 
His purpose was twofold, and he looked for- 
ward at the future. There could be no return 
for him to Brussels. He knew what revenge 
meant, and was aware that Don Galyn would 
leave no stone unturned to compass his des- 
truction. Therefore he fashioned the effigy, 
knowing this grotto was accounted a place 
of magic, and believing that, at sight of the 
stalagmites, men would most surely ascribe 
his taking off to enchantment, and trouble no 
more concerning him. Meantime, Manrique 
designed to place his case before the Count 
de Mirando, receive the reward of his ser- 
vices, mention those mercenaries who had 
befriended him at their own peril in the mo- 
ment of his need, and then depart straight- 
way to Spain. He had been sharply surprised 
by the return of Noircarmes and Von der 
Huyls, and suddenly observing their ap- 
proach, himself unseen, made a desperate ef- 
fort to climb into security among the boulders 
on the precipitous sides of the cavern. This 
he had achieved, but only at the expense of 
new wounds and the displacement of a rock, 
which, thundering down and awakening all 
the echoes, had served to add not a little to 
the effect of his ruse. 


And now, as though the bruised and bat- 
tered warrior had not suffered enough from 
Fortune’s buffets, a further injury most curi- 
ously befell him. Walking—a strange, rue- 
ful figure enough—towards his horse, the 
man trod along gingerly over a carpet of 
pine-needles beneath the trees, and yet, des- 
pite his caution, at the third or fourth stride 
he felt under his left foot the sharp stab of 
steel. Bending to see the cause of this fur- 
ther reverse, the malediction on his lips died 
unuttered, and he stood struck dumb with ex- 
treme astonishment. There, lying by the 
blood that dripped freely from a deep cut in 
his heel, was the handle of a strange weapon 
which Manrique had seen for the first time 
on the previous day and noted observantly. 
A main-gauche dagger lay before him, with 
one grip, and curved quillons finely wrought. 
This then was the weapon which Don Galyn 
had splintered against his breast-plate, and 
with this same stilletto Manrique knew full 
well that. Count de Velasco had pricked the 
“Red Dragon” from its setting of gold. It 
seemed difficult to suppose that two such 
unusual weapons had chanced to be at one 
time in--Brussels, and yet to question the 
identity .of Don Galyn appeared equally 
absurd. At any rate, return to the city he 
had left grew more and more out of the 
question. He pictured the house wherein he 
dwelt at Brussels burned to the ground; he 
imagined a hundred plots to destroy him set 
on foot by those well able to carry them 
through, and he saw himself tossed to the 
hangman after secret hours spent as the 
guest of the Inquisition. Some seigneur cer- 
tainly had a broken thumb to avenge; the in- 


dividual or his real name mattered little to . 
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Manrique. 

He limped along, reached the horse merci- 
fully spared to him, and, ten minutes later, 
passed out of the desolate gorge, anon find- 
ing himself on lower ground upon the way 
towards Mons. His eye roamed over the 
land for a roof-tree or the smoke of fire, but 
it was not until he had ridden slowly for- 
ward about an hour that he noted water 
sheening red in sundawn, and the substantial 
walls of a homestead rising beside it. Then 
he hastened on with good-will. Day had 
broken now, and the mists and vapours were 
touched with red-gold as they rose to kiss 
the morning, and so vanish until returning 
night should give them their ghostly shapes 
again. 

T 


Farmer van Trier, though he was a good 
Catholic, loved not Spain, and the little man 
took it ill when to his portal there came at 
sunrise the apparition of a gaunt, black-eyed, 
grizzled and tatter-bearded Spaniard, seated, 
nearly stark naked, on a tall grey mare. 

“Good-morrow, worthy sir; how far is it 
to Mons?” began Manrique. 

“Two leagues, and the road lies before 
you,” answered van Trier. 

“So far well, but I am in no plight to make 
the entry of a notable town. Regard me, good 
farmer. I have been sore set upon, and now 
come from seeing death face to face. I am 
upon a perilous enterprise for the Countess 
de Mirando, a lady of the Court, and I have 
fallen into the hands of bloody masked band- 
its among the fastnesses of the hills.” 

“Truly you need a pair of breeches and 
some such-like matters,” admitted the farmer. 

“Ay, and more than that. My left foot 
is in poor ease, and to go thus mother-naked 
through half the night hath chilled my blood 
not a little. Bestow hospitality, I beg, on one 
who hath power to requite handsomely. Ac- 
company me anon to Mons, and five golden 
ducats shall be thy reward.” 

The farmer hesitated, knowing a Spaniard's 
word to be more brittle than spring ice; but 
Manrique’s foot spoke truth: it was greatly 
swollen, and there could be no mistake as to 
the severity of the gash upon his heel. Fin- 
ally, when the promise of gold ducats had 
been repeated, van Trier consented to do what 
was desired of him. He assisted the wounded 
soldier to dismount; directed that his steed 
should be led to the stall, and hastened to 
offer man and horse all possible entertain- 
ment. Both were soon in easy circumstances 
once again and Manrique, after copious ab- 
lutions and a heavy breakfast, with much 
strong ale to wash it down, scarce knew him- 
self. The farmer’s wife tended his foot and 
swaddled it handsomely in a roll of. soft 
stuff, while a stout doublet and hose of frieze 
cloth brought warmth to his body. Before 
midday a start was made for Mons, the good 
Samaritan accompanying his guest. A comical 
contrast the two presented: the huge and 
battered soldier astride his great steed, and 
van Trier, of small and plump habit, pro- 
gressing beside him astride a black ass. 


The first thing they heard on reaching the 
city was that Count de Mirando and his 
retinue had arrived on the previous day, and 
that the Count designed to proceed to Brus- 
sels that same evening. The jacks-in-office 
assured Manrique that he could hardly hope 
to obtain an audience, for their master had 
received dispatches from Brussels only half an 
hour before his arrival, and they doubted 
uot tat Mis news, which he withheld froin 
them, must be but stale. However, the sold- 
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ier's mame acted like a charm. Count de 
Mirando, commanded that he should instantly 
be brought before him, dismissed his secre- 
tary, and then greeted Manrique with some 
approach to warmth, He was a stern, hand- 
some man, with great store of successful 
achievement behind him, and equal promise 
of high prosperity hid in the future. He had 
his share of the hidalgo haughtiness proper 
to Castile, but he could unbend upon occa- 
sion, and a warrior ever held the key of his 
heart. 

“Welcome, Manrique. Thou art in season, 
as much for thine own sake as my anxieties. 
But thy presence, not unwounded, and with 
easy conscience, kills my fears. The ‘Red 
Dragon’ ? 

“Is safe and sound, my master.” 

The Count nodded, then turned to his table 
and picked up a letter. 

“This from my Lady,” he said briefly. “It 
reached my hand by special messanger from 
Brussels not an hour before your arrival. 
Thus she writes :— 


“It hath pleased. God to take from us the 
“Red Dragon.” Velasco insisted that the stone 
should be despatched herefrom to Mons, the 
times being unquiet. He held your authority, 
and against my inclinations I consented to 
the mandate. He desired that one of his own 
soldiers should convey the diamond to you, 
but mistrusting the Count (for reasons I 
shall break to you anon) I held stoutly for 
my own messenger, and sent to Manrique, a 
Castilian and famed by reason of the dis- 
patch he marvellously bore in times past 
from the Cardinal to the King. Him I saw, 
and to him I trusted the jewel, the time 
then being before noon this day. Not long 
after his departure, Orange and the great 
seigneurs prevailed with the Duchess, and 
‘twas decided that the Court should remain in 
Brussels. Thereupon- Velasco. sent urgent 
messengers to Manrique, bidding him bring 
back the diamond te the Palace, but he had 
already vanished, and with him the “Red 
Dragon.” Further than this is as yet un- 
known.’ ” 

The Count ceased reading, and looked at 
Manrique. ; 

“Now,” said he, “thy story?” 

“No counter-summons reached me, my lord. 
I went about my business and left the 
Gaudenberg gate at the time Count de Vel- 
asco directed. Further, ere I recite my ad- 
venture, I beg you to note a thing I have 
here beneath my doublet.” 

So saying, Manrique produced the broken 
dagger which had wounded his foot. The 
other knew it, and started with astonishment. 

“By our Lord! ’tis Velasco’s poignard!” 

“I much fear so, Count. I saw it in his 
hand before I felt it in another’s.” 

Then the soldier told his story, omitting no 
detail, and concluding with these words: 

“Now, with my lord’s leave, I lie here 
until my foot be restored whole. Then my 
toad points to Spain, for death is all Brus- 
sels can offer; and I long, with a great long- 
ing, to end my days on a Castilian bed, and 
not strung to a Netherlandish gallows.” 

“There hath been a hellisi plot to steal 
the diamond,” declared Mirando thoughfully. 
“This ingrate hath worked upon my wife to 
suffer the stone out of her own possession, 
and hath conspired against myself—the man 
whose voice placed him in his present power. 
Fool that I was, I have trusted him most 
completely; and whether he accompanied the 
black masks or no, this base design had birth 
with him.” 





“True, noble Count; and but for certain of 
the soldiery, who knew my name and fame, 
my life had surely passed from my body in 
such torment as the great Seigneur de Noir- 
carmes had devised. The men were stout 
for me, and I pray you think on them when 
you shall arrive in Brussels, for else their 
courage is like to meet with ugly reward.” 

“They shall enter my service if they live 
to-morrow, friend. And now, Manrique, this 
same wondrous splinter of stone—is it with- 
in the bounds of belief that, stripped naked, 
and subjected to the scrutiny of a Noircarmes, 
thou couldst bring it safely off?” 

“Even so, Count, though of a truth I 
thought little about the ‘Red Dragon’ when 
I stood so nigh to death. But my slaughter 
had brought these same rude lords no nearer 
thy diamond. 

“My lady sent your sealed packet with her 
own, and I, judging your oath broken, 
straightway read what you had set down. 
And yet only a further mystery awaited me. 
Where learned you to write?” 

“In Venice, Count. Didst thou not gather 
my secret from the letter?” 

“Assuredly no.” 

“And yet, hadst thou complied with the 
direction, and sought my corpse and gazed 
on the face thereof, I, though dead and dumb, 
should have told thee of the gem with suffi- 
cient directness.” 

He turned from the Count as he spoke, 
walked behind a leathern screen which stood 
hard by, and, remaining invisible scarce half 
a minute, returned. On his hand, throwing 
a thousand twinkling shafts of brightness 
about it, lay the “Red Dragon.” 

Count de Mirando took the gem, and, hav- 
ing gazed upon it with satisfaction, regarded 
Manrique curiously. 

“Men have been racked and burned for 
less magic than this,” he said. 

“Truly there was no magic, Seigneur. I 
am a plain man.” 

“And now to the ducats named in my 
lady’s letter. ’Tis a large sum.” 

“Ay, my lord, but thou wilt not say un- 
earned. I have lost my armour, which I 
loved only less well than life; I have lost 
my sword, that I would not have changed for 
twenty ‘Red Dragons’; I have lost if 

“Fear not for thy ducats, Manrique—they 
are here, and only wait the counting. But I 
am curious as a woman in this matter, and 
will give thee half as many pieces again 
to know thy secret. Thou art about return- 
ing to Spain, and, upon my oath, the mystery 
shall not pass my lips to a living soul.” 

The soldier reflected. 

“Wilt thou swear by the Pains of Mary, 
Count, never to reveal this matter—nay, not 
even to the wife of thy bosom?” 

“Most solemnly I swear, Manrique.” 

“Thou art perhaps the only man on God's 
earth, Count, to whom I would tell my 
secret, but I trust thee, for I have fought be- 
side thee and seen thee fight.” 

He turned away a moment, then turned 
again. 

“Look upon me now, good Seigneur.” 

The Count stared, and an involuntary ex- 
pression of sudden horror burst from his lips. 
In place of the two bright eyes that shone be- 
neath the Spaniard’s brows, there now gleam- 
ed but one. A red, gaping socket had taken 
the place of the other, and in his hand Manri- 
que help up an eye of glass. 

“A Mexican arrow robbed me,” he said, 
“and this miracle of glass was fashioned for 
me by a cunning artificer in Venice. My eyes 
are coal black, as thou seest, and his feat was 
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therefore the easier.: Behind this tiny circle 
of glass, and fitted within the hollow of it, I 
bore the Cardinal’s despatch writ small; and 
herein likewise thy gem has safely travelled. 
Hadst thou found me dead and gazed upon 
my face, thou wilt now see that my secret had 
been one no more.” 

In a moment the eye was back in its socket, 
while Count de Mirando, with a startled oath, 
returned to his desk, and from sundry fat 
bags poured forth Manrique’s reward. 

Before morning the Count and his retinue 
arrived in Brussels, and his fair partner’s 
heart was soon relieved of a mighty sorrow. 
For him, too, she had some intelligence of a 
startling nature. 

“You are to know,” said he, “that the 
Count de Velasco hath perished most miser- 
ably of a locked jaw. He suffered spasms 
of unutterable torment, nor could the chir- 
urgeons avail him anything. ’Tis rumoured 
that some mad and murderous hound did fly 
upon him yesternight as he walked in the 
darkness.” 

“Truly, he who so walketh must rest con- 
tent to abide the issue,” her husband made 
answer. 

“I prithee exercise all caution with thy 
own hounds, Count, for dogs are deemed a 
peril in this firey weather.” 

“Tis passing hot in truth, fair heart,” he 
replied » “but, touching this same black Vel- 
asco, it may justly be held an open question 
whether or no he hath of late bettered his 
climate.” 

And then he told the lady of Manrique. 


THE END 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


We have been working pretty steadily at classi- 
fying literature by type and at trying to discover 
what the various elements of style are which 
combine to make a masterpiece. We deserve a 
rest. Today we shal! just talk about games, and 
books, and affairs because they are interesting. 
Shall we begin with the Poetry Corner? 


I. Mother Goose on the East Side. Every peo- 
ple has a folk literature. Some of the stories and 
songs are handed down through oral tradition and 
in the handling have become a queer jumble of 
sounds like “Eenie, Meenie, Minie, Mo” and 
other counting games. Others, particularly stories, 
have been carried from one literature to another 
by authors. Probably all the children in the world 
who can read know Cinderella; our Uncle Remus 
stories are probably as old as the pyramids. Let 
some one in the class tell about the changes which 
the New York East Side children have made in 
your familiar game songs. In your library find 
the books of games and compare the rhymes in 
different localities. Why not turn the class into a 
research body for compiling the favorite sayings 
and game songs in your community? If every one 
in the class brings one good one you will have 
quite a collection, The next time you have a 
school entertainment, use this booklet as_ the 
basis for your dances and songs. 


Il. The Death of Thomas Hardy. It_is hard 
for you to think of Hardy as just recenfly dying 
because he was in his greatest vogue with Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson and George Meredith, who 
passed away long ago. Use this idea as the basis 
of your talk and then tell the class of Hardy’s 
interest in local color stories, of his realism and 
the excitement which Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
and Jude the Obscure created, and why Hardy 
turned to poetry. The class will enjoy “‘The Three 
Strangers” from Life’s Little Ironies, which can 
be found in a number of short story collections. 
In speaking of Hardy’s burial in Westminster, 
tell the class of other great men whose memory 
is kept green in the Poet’s Corner. It is inter- 
esting that Hardy is being placed near the tablets 
for Chaucer and Shakespeare. The half-dozen 
poems given in Untermeyer’s Modern British 
Poetry offer a very satisfactory list to show the 
ot range of subject matter and interpretation 
re) 


Ill. The Little Vermonter. Here is an author 
pe can talk freely about. To start the discussion, 
et some member of the class sketch in Mrs. 
Fisher’s girlhood war service, and later life. Then 
have as many of her stories reviewed as the mem- 
bers of the class have read. See whether you can 
arrive at any conclusion about Mrs, Fisher’s lit- 
erary theories. For instance, why is Dorothy Can- 
=o always thought of as a woman’s nov- 
elist? 

IV. The Deliverer. What does the title mean? 
Is this story interesting for plot, situation, or 
character? Why must the setting be in time rather 
far a Why must the place be New England 
rather than the prairie country or the far West? 
Does Mrs. Fisher imply that the father is con- 
sciously cruel? How do the ministers and the 
others justify their refusal to permit Colonel 
Hall to be buried in the village? Think this back- 
ground over until you see it as narrow and cold 
as Mrs. Fisher needs to have it to bring out the 
sensitive, ima: inative Nathaniel. Now try ending 
the story by having the boy reconcile his parents 
to his desire to paint. Mrs. Fisher’s ending is un- 
happy for everyone. What is wrong with the end- 
ing we have just suggested? 


V. The Red Dragon. Let’s divide this story in- 
to parts for retelling: How it began; what hap- 
pened next; but before we come to how it came 
out, let us read or tell the way we ended it last 
week before we had Phillpotts’ ending. Let us 
compare our otieg with the author’s. I didn’t 
guess where he had hidden the jewel; did you? 
Here you have a romantic story with a surprise 
ending. Compare this ending with the ending of 
one of O. Henry’s realistic stories, such as The 
Infidelity of Zenobia. What is the difference in 
the effect it has on you? How do you account for 
this difference? 


VI. Francois Villon. Review Dorothy Culp’s 
discussion of Villon. If you have read the story 
or seen the play, tell the class about Jf I Were 
King. 

VII. The latest popular enthusiasm is for maps, 
old and new. Tell the class about this new fad 
and use the map in The Scholastic to show why 
these maps are so fascinating. Make a pioneer’s 


map of your own section. What decorations are 
best suited to its history and literature? 


VIII. How We Got Our Newspapers. Interest 
the class in your subject by showing where the 
word News came from. Then review the German, 
English, French and American history of the first 
papers. If there is time your classmates will be 
interested in Defoe’s method of making news and 
using it as he did in the Journal of the Plaguc 
Year and Robinson Crusoe. Benjamin Franklin 
resorted to some curious material to fill up his 
sheets. Your library [se cme. f has some fac-simile 
copies of the Philadelphia Gazette. 


IX. Last summer I was interested in the base 
ball diamonds in Panama City where natives were 
being taught to play for the first time in the his- 
tory of their race. They had used their leisure 
to sit, but never to play. Use this idea as your 
keynote and -tell the class of the growing en- 
thusiasm for sports in this country, particularly 
for basket-ball. Then tell of the history and de- 
velopment of the game. 

X. Watermarks. Tell the class briefly how 
watermarks are made and let them see several 
by holding various kinds of stationery up to the 
light to see the design. 

XI. Save a Week for Drama, Tell the class of 
the activities of the Drama League, where the 
headquarters are, what the Little Theatre move- 
ment is trying to accomplish. Work up interest in 
your school to help observe the week. 


XII. International Oratory Contest. Explain 
what this contest is and why it would be dis- 
tinctly worth while to compete. 

XIII. Cotton Mather. Tell the class how Yale 
got its first gift and its name. Incidentally point 
out the vigor and intelligence of Cotton Mather, 
pioneer scholar. 


XIV. Rene Descartes. The prize essay has both 
compactness and ease of style. List the informa- 
tion Miss Sonderegger has included and then 
study her sentence structure to see how she man- 
aged her material so compactly without sacrificing 
grace. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. Pan-American Skirmishing. 


At this writing the eyes of the world are fixed 
upon the Pan-American Conference in session at 
Havana. Representatives of more than twenty 
nations of two continents are present. The first 
impressions of the gathering, brought about large- 
ly by the visit and — of President Coolidge, 
were entirely favorable to the United Si tes. The 
occasion was rich in pageantry which readily cap- 
tured the admiration of the Latin peoples. In his 
address, the President invoked the spirit of Co- 
lumbus whom all of the Americas can well claim 
as a common hero. But these appeals were short- 
lived. Later news dispatches point out the unrest 
pe delegates of some of the Latin-American 
republics concerning the question of “political in- 
terference.” 

If you have been following events as reported 
in the daily press you must have read of Mr. 
Hughes’ informal statement on the Nicaraguan 
situation. We are in Nicaragua, he said, solely 
for the purpose of assuring a fair election, and 
we went into Nicaragua at the request of both 
parties. Also, we shall get out of Nicaragua as 
soon as we can. Does it appear to you that 
America is on the offensive or the defensive po- 
sition on this question? Do you think that the 
statement was a good diplomatic move for Mr. 
Hughes to make? 

An ee exercise in the study of the con- 
ference would be to contrast the foreign policies 
of James G. Blaine and Charles Evans Hughes. 
Here are a few topics which such a study might 
cover: training of each, political experience and 
background, policies, and methods of gaining ends, 

Define “plenary sessions,” ‘open 
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5. What is likely to be the effect upon the seat- 
ing of Senator-elect Vare of Pennsylvania? 

6. Constitutionally, how should the vacancy in 

the Illinois seat be filled? Politically, what might 
happen? 
III. The Library Table. Here is a list of a num- 
her of exceptionally good articles. It is suggested 
that two or three pupils be assigned to each one 
and a period or two be set aside for reports on 
these articles. A few random questions present 
themselves which ought to incite the curiosity of 
students: 

1. Are we the “builders of the ladder by which 
we climb?” 

2. Was Henry Ford right when he said, “His- 
tory is bunk?” 

3. Would you vote for Hoover for president? 

4. What is a 100-per cent American? 

5. What is a “jingoist? Why did President 
Coolidge recently reprove the jingoists? 

IV. War on the Common Cold. In the Novem- 
ber 26th issue of The Scholastic, you will recall 
appeared an article on “Hospitals in the Grand 
Manner,” which was a discussion of the great 
efforts being made by various cities of the coun- 
try to centralize and promote medical research. 
in this article we see another phase of medical 
science—that of a definite warfare upon a common 
but insidious disease. Similar drives in the past 
have almost eliminated such diseases as smallpox, 
typhoid and cholera, Discuss the social and eco 
nomic aspects of this question. 


V. The Bureau of Standards. This Bureau is 
one of the most important of all the scientific or- 
ganizations established by the Government at 
Washington. Its personnel includes many scien 
tists of the highest distinction, who labor with un- 
selfish devotion and fine esprit de corps at meager 
salaries. Who are some of them? 

State in 100 words what you consider the im- 
portance of standardization of weights, measures, 
ete. Can you see any economic possibilities for 
the Bureau in service to the consuming public? 

VI. The New Art of Maps. We seem to be ex 
periencing a renaissance of map study. This may 
be both cause and effect of the great age of ex 
ploration and travel in which we live. It gives 
timeliness to the article and interesting map which 
The Scholastic here presents. 

How many of the books whose landmarks are 
shown on the Booklovers’ Map have you read? 

Why not make a map of your own during the 
coming semester which will show the points of in 
terest mentioned in your literature or history. 
VIL. Foreign Affairs. 

A. Bursts and Duds in Nicaragua. Write out 
in a concise paragraph what you believe to be 
the policy of the United States in Nicaragua. 
What are the reactions of the main groups in 
Nicaragua to this policy of the United States? 

B. Franco-American Dealings. Explain and 
prove or disprove the following statement: “To 
the United States there is great value in the pro 
posals for perpetual peace.” 

C. Trotsky is Exiled. Russian leadership is 
again changing, and with this change comes ap- 
parently evidence of a_ modification in political 
and economic policies. Trotsky was a member of 
the old regime, opposed to any compromise with 
capitalism. During recent years Russia has grad- 
ually come over to the policy of recognizing small 
business enterprises. 


VIII. Deaths of the Month. Cite one fact of 
importance concerning each of the following per- 
sons whose death occurred during the past month: 
Frederick Bridgeman, Louis F. Post, Alfred J 
Reach, Sergius Sazonov, George W. Goethals, 
Archibald Cary Coolidge. 

IX. Domestic Affairs. 

1, What effect do you think the Heflin-Robin- 
son controversy will have on the candidacy of 
Governor Smith? 

2. Do you believe Senator Walsh’s resolution 
for a power inquiry should be passed? Why? 

X. International Oratory Contest. Make a list 
of what you consider are the good results that 
come out of the National Oratorical Contest, both 
nationally and internationally. 





Note the relation between Central American air- 
ways (page 15) and the discussions at Havana. 


II. The Senate Sets a Precedent. 

1. What is the “unusual legal and moral im- 
portance” of the precedent set by the U. S. Senate 
in barring the Senator-elect from Illinois? 

2. Name the most important leaders for each 
side of the case 

3. Analyze the the vote of 61 to 23 in favor of the 
ey of Smith. 

On what grounds did the Senate base its 
idea? 
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HAT you can spend a glorious three months’ 
holiday in a trip to Sunny and Picturesque 
South Africa at a cost not to exceed $1080. 


month’s sojourn in this wonderful and ro- 

mantic land, visiting the scenes environing 
the lives and histories of Cecil John Rhodes, Ste- 
phanus J. Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, H. Rider 
Haggard, Olive Schreiner and other illustrious 
characters of whom you have so often read. 


| oe in this delightful trip is a full 


You can visit, among other celebrated places 
and scenes, the Historic Cape, the bourne of 
many an ancient mariner; the Great Kimberley 
Golconda Diamond Mines; the vast Johannes- 
burg Gold Fields, mile deep; the majestic and in- 
comparable Victoria Falls; the unique, thrilling 
and barbaric Bantu War Dances; the quaint 
Kaffir Kraals; delightful Durban; the myterious 
Zimbabwe Ruins, dating back, perhaps, to the 
days of Solomon and Sheba, etc. You will, your- 





self, stand on the spot where Rhodes spent many 
a lonely vigil, dreaming of South Africa’s com- 
ing greatness, and see with him, rising out of 
solitude and waste, mighty cities, happy rural 
homes, and teeming harvests—a dream already 
partly fulfilled to your living eyes. And, added 
to all these marvels, many a delightful side-trip 
to other wonders, at little additional cost. 


In short, there is presented to you, at a nominal 
cost, a rare and unique combined educational 
and recreational trip under ideal climatic condi- 
tions and of matchless interest and romance. 


Send for free travel booklet, “Historical Resume 
of S. A.” or 20 cents (to cover postage) for de- 
lightfully illustrated 332-page travel book, 
“Travel in South Africa.” Write 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


Room 657, No. 11 Broadway 


New York City 














Confucius, %.C. 551-478 


+U)ho soars not 
i) never falls 

















Long generations ago, when men were content to leave the 
air to winged creatures, this line was expounded by the great 
Confucius. It was a warning against the intoxication of success. 


Apply this caution to present-day life and it is just as 
_ apropos. 


The wise man, whatever the degree of his accomplish- 
ment, knows that fate is a stern mistress and he 
provides against the reverse that would come with 
a break in his good fortune. 


To thoroughly equip his family against such an emer- 
gency, he acquires adequate life insurance protec- 
tion, and the young man or woman about to 
launch a career would do well to follow him. For 
in youth the protection is less costly and more 
easily obtained. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Epwarp D. DuFFiELp, President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 














